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PEEFACE. 




*IiE following stories were 
written as an amusement, 
at various intervals, and 
with no idea of publish- 
ing them. But by the 
advice of a, perhaps, too 
indulgent critic I have been induced to print 
them. It is with great diffidence, therefore, 
that I place them before my little Mends, for 
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whose diversion they are thus ultimately in- 
tended. I hope, however, that they may serve 
as another link of kindness between the hearts 
of my readers and the inhabitants of the woods 
of our native land. 

Jean d'Ensinge. 

Kent, February, 1869. 
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WOOD NUTS FEOM A FAIEY 

HAZEL BUSH. 



CHAPTER INTRODUCTORY. 

-LT has been often said, that in these degene- 
rate days, fairies, if not quite extinct, are very, 
very rare indeed, and that they have retired to 
inaccessible places, out of the reach of the busy 
turmoil that pervades most parts of this old 
island. It has been asserted that the change in 
their habits, if such change has taken place — 
namely, never, as of yore, appearing in the 
day-time, but now only venturing abroad on 
moonlight nights, — ^has been brought about by 
the sad indiscretion of people who, whenever 
they did appear in the simshine, mobbed them^ 
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in the same manner as royalty or celebrity of 
any kind is mobbed when it ventures abroad 
into the public gaze. But the author of the 
^^ Water Babies" has insisted that fairies are 
not nearly so scarce or so changed in their 
habits as most people suppose, but that it re- 
quires nicer discernment and more delicate 
observation to find them now than in days 
gone by, when they not only lurked in, ever)'- 
flower, or haunted the places they loved most^ 
but also continually made themselves known to 
good folk ; iliat is, to folk who reverenced them, 
and gave th^n credit for many good and kind 
actions. And when I tell you some of my 
experience with regard io feiries, more especi- 
ally to those that have relation to the following 
tales, perhaps I may again revive in some 
degree the love for them, which I believe lurks 
in every young and innocent imagination. One 
hot September day I had been wandering among 
the woods, and was belated in them ; the sun 
went down, and let the moon shine out clear 
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and bright. I found I had lost my way, and 
lay down, weary and tired, under the thick 
boughs of a nut-tree, and fell fast asleep, the 
moon shining full on my face the while. I 
suppose I had not lain there * very long before 
I began to dream, and I dreamt that the nut- 
bush above me was full of fine large bunches 
of big brown nuts : just ready they seemed to 
drop out of their hulls, and what as a school- 
boy I should have called prime ^^huck-aloners." 
I was surprised, for I had never seen such 
beauties, and my old boyish desire came with 
full force— to cram as many of them as I 
could into my pockets. Whilst I was de- 
bating in my mind between the desirability 
of doing so and the luxury of continuing to 
lie still and enjoy myself as I then was, a 
beautiful fairy stood beside me. Where she had 
come from I could not tell — ^whether dropped 
from the hazel-bush, or slidden down one of 
the moonbeams (she was bright enough to have 
done so), or whether she had come out of the 

B 2 



4 CHAPTER INTEODUCTORY. 

ground, I could not tell ; but there she was, 
bright as the moonshine, and how beautiful I 
cannot describe; not at all dreadful to look at, 
but such a fairy as I should have longed to 
have for a friend or a sister — something like 
a pretty English girl, sweiet and happy looking, 
and with a smile on her face. She looked 
kindly at me, as if she had seen me before— 
and I think, too, that she had, for she knew 
my name; and I heard her say, ^^Jean," and 
I started up, saying, ^^Yes," and then seemed 
afraid of having done so — that it might frighten 
her. But she never moved, only smiled at 
me the more, and I . sat dumfoundered and 
bewildered with her beauty. It was the first 
real fairy that I had ever seen. 

'' Jean," she said, /^ I was prepared for your 
coming here to-day, and some of my sprites 
have been following you all the time you have 
been in these woods, and at last have guided 
you here, to sleep under my magic hazel-bush. 
It is not every one that can find, it, and very 
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few that I take the pains to have guided to 
it ; but I have found how fond you are of 
the woods and their inhabitants, and I have 
brought you here to make you more acquainted 
with them. I am the Spirit of the Woods and 
Fields, and this bush under which you are 
resting grows magic nuts, difficult to find, and 
when found difficult to crack; but to those 
who crack them for every nut is given them 
a legend of these woods. By eating the nuts 
you will be enabled, after a time, to understand 
the languages of the various birds and animals, 
and thus to interpret their legends, and to 
understand more fully their varied habits. To 
you I intend to give this power, and also to 
give you some other instructions." 

She turned round and beckoned to some- 
thing in the direction of the tree-tops, and to 
her came three little fairies and stood beside 
her. 

^^ Look," she said, ^^ whenever you wander 
in the woods and fields, these three fairies, 
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unseen, shall guide you. But, if you wish, 
they shall appear to you, and you can then 
ask them any questions you wish; they will 
answer them. If you come to these woods, 
and crack the nuts which I shall presently 
give you, you shall thus, with their help, 
learn ftilly of the habits of the birds and 
beasts that live hereabouts. Mind and never 
give any of the nuts away, and never crack 
them excepting when alone in the woods and 
fields; if you do other than this, the nuts may 
do you harm : but, keeping to what I tell you, 
they shall be the source of many pleasant 
hours, to recollect again when they have long 
passed by." 

So saying, she and the other fairies vanished; 
and the last thing I could recollect of her 
was her smile, as it seemed to linger in 
the light. I awoke with a start, for a 
shower of hard bodies fell on my upturned 
face, and made me start to my feet. I could 
see nothing of any fairies. Among the tree- 
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tops I heard a rustling as if the wind were 
moving the branches, and the boughs of the 
hazel-bush swayed to and fro as though they 
had been just shaken. At my feet lay niunbers 
of the big brown nuts that I had seen when 
dreaming. But the bush itself looked, as 
regards fruit, as it did when I first lay down: 
there were no nuts on it, or any signs of its 
having borne any. Those that I picked up, 
and now had in my hand looking at, were 
genuine hazel-nuts, but very large. You may 
be sure that I carried them home very careftJly, 
for I believed in their being a fairy gift. Strange 
to say, also, that although I had lost my way, 
I now had no difSculty in tewjing my path 
towards home. Many a time have I been to 
the woods, and cracked some of those nuts ; and 
often have I walked and talked with my three 
fairy friends ; so familiar have we grown that 
they seem more like child-friends whom I have 
known elsewhere, than feiries. Thus have I 
made my child-friends fairies as it were to me. 
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and the fairies have seemed but as childish 
companions, till the two ideas have become so 
mingled that they at times seem the same. 
And thus, in some sense, have I realized the 
fact that fairies are not at all uncommon . even 
nowadays. Through my fairy friends I have 
learnt the language of the birds and beasts ; 
through them I have interpreted the manners 
and customs of the many . varied denizens of 
our woods and fields ; and through them I 
have learnt — how well the following stories 
^ust tell— some of the traditions that have been 
handed down from bird to bird from a long 
^time ago* Many the happy day, in summer- 
time, that I have wandered here and there in 
the green woods, among the bright leaves and 
flowers, and revelled in the sunshine and the 
balmy breezes, watching the pretty birds, and 
accompanied by three bright forms and faces ; 
and when I have learnt something new, or 
have been talking to the birds, or listening to 
their answers — given sometimes in the sweet 
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notes of their songs, or in the plainer language 
of their every-day life, — I have seen those little 
faces smiling as if in anticipation of the pleasure 
they knew other faces not unlike their own 
would derive, when the mysterious stories were 
translated to them. In this way have my fairies 
lived with me, and the results of the happy 
hours spent in their shadowy company I have 
tried in some measure to portray in these pages. 
I trust that they may give the fairies of every- 
day life some little genuine amusement in the 
reading of them ; and if they shall the better 
understand the thoughts of bird and beast, so 
as to think kindly of them; and if, in their 
walks and rides in the country during the 
smnmer or the spring, upon meeting a robin 
or a wren, they shall greet it as a friend, or 
feel more pleasure at seeing all the pretty 
flowers blooming and smelling sweetly in the 
woods; — ^if the smallest of these results grace 
my efforts, I shall be heartily content. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HURU THE OWL. 

JdY virtue of some Kttle knowledge of bird- 
language, which I had picked up whilst trying 

to make myself acquainted with the habits 
of feathery mortals, I once became intimate 
with Huru. It was on Midsummer-eve I 
met him, and seeing him flying along softly 
in the dark shade of the woods, I called 
to him in his language, and he, with great 
politeness, perched on the bough of a tree and 
listened. At first I could hardly make him 
understand me; but in time, with a few cor- 
rections from him, my knowledge of " owl- 
lang" became more perfect, and, with the 
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exceptioh of the peculiar hissing accompani- 
ment in the pronunciation of some words, I 
could manage sentences correctly; but, like the 
language of the CaflEres, which, in pronunciation, 
has a metallic ring only to be given by a 
native, so, in ^^ owl-lang," the hiss can only be 
given by an owl. Midsummer-eve, twelve at 
night, — ^by moonlight, I had waited patiently 
for an hour, resting against the trunk of a 
large beech. The moonlight gave a weird 
look to the woody glade in which I stood, 
making the contrast of the dark shadow thrown 
by the boughs and the plants upon the ground ; 
intensely lit by the moonlight shining through 
the intervals; only that everything was light or 
dark, blackness or whiteness, it was as clear as 
day; but imagination had to colour the leaves 
green and to paint the flowers. And it was 
still below — no wind but among the tree-tops, 
where, at intervals, they moved as if whisper- 
ing; and it was a warm moist night, for a 
-shower had parsed— the remains of some distant 
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thunder-storm — and everything smelt fresh and 
fragrant. Where I was, was deep shade, com- 
pared with the light streaming down iminter- 
ruptedly at the end of the avenue ; looking 
down under the trees, it seemed the entrance 
to some fairy cave; and outside was a sea 
of silver, made of the moonbeams, spreading 
over hill and valley and field. By-and-by, in 
where 'twas lightest, something came, white as 
new snow, as it flew with no noise, only 
motion, up the avenue, the light flashed on 
it, as it came steadily on — ^now come, now 
gone — ^as it passed alternately from shadow to 
shine under the drooping boughs. It was the 
owl, Hum; and, as he came to me, I spoke, 
and he stopped and listened. I told him that, 
by virtue of my love for all the birds and 
beasts scattered up and down the land, and by 
the pleasure I had in knowing of their habits, 
and that I might show the more to my fellow- 
men how much there was of beauty in their 
lives — the lives of Nature's own — I had come 
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to learn of his — the owl's — ^life, if he would tell 
me of his ways — of how he lived and spent 
his time ; of where, when others were asleep, 
he went; and he said that he would show 
me. But could I fly? I told him I had come 
prepared. He asked me was I ready, and I 
showed him; and we went together, he and I. 
Strange, I could fly faster than he, and softer, 
though I had no wings. On up the avenue, 
steady and soft and slow; then on to where 
the woods had only made a tiny shoot since 
last cut down: here we kept in the shade, 
along the edges of those that were high and 
imcut — ^up now a darksome path, up a hill- 
side, flying a little above the wet grass. Under 
an oak he stopped me. 

^^Look up," he said, "to the low branch 
well sheltered from the wind." 

I could see nothing, and said so. 

" Not those big limips above the trunk ? " 

"Yes, three; but what of that? Only 
knobs of bark, were they ? " 
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"Look behind each," he said: "something 
long and pointed sticks out." 

" Birds' tails," said I ; " and those are 
pheasants." 

" Yes, pheasants asleep." 

Then on wB flew, down into dales, and up 
hills and down again, and now up, up, in one 
long flight that seemed never to end — out of 
the wood and over fields of com, shining in 
the light; woods again, so heavy and dark and 
sombre with pines and fir-trees towering above 
the short undergrowth. In, out, and round 
these dark monsters, and on a sudden out into 
a square clearing in the wood, in the middle of 
which stood an old mill, and beside it some oak 
pollards. Hum gave a low "toohoo" of recog- 
nition and pleasure, and alighted on the branches 
of the largest pollard ; and I stopped underneath. 
The old mill looked in the moonlight like the 
head of some monster buried to the shoulders 
in the ground, on its head an old-fashioned 
weird helmet, the sweeps still and motionless 
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as if the remains of dishevelled plumes, scanty 
from being worn away by time. It was one 
of those old mills approached by steps, and of 
which all the body swung round to the wind 
on one slight piece fixed in upright in the 
ground ; the windows, one on each side the 
door, glittered in the light like two gigantic 
eyes ; the door the mouth. The oaks, with 
their gnarled branches, twisting here and there, 
were like three pigmies tossing their arms 
wildly above their ill-shaped heads as though 
rejoicing at, or bidding defiance to, the grim 
and helpless monster. But these were not 
Hum's thoughts. This was his home, the largest 
oak ; and in its hollow stem he had spent many 
a day, and many a winter. At first when there, 
he had slept in the roof of the mill ; but in the 
summer-time of long ago, he had found the 
hollow oak cooler, and so, with his mate, had 
spent his summers there ; but when winter 
came on, and he had sought again the mill, 
some mending had been done, and the hole he 
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used stopped up, and thus perforce he lived in 
the oak winter and summer; there for ten 
years his mate had reared her owlets, no 
one disturbing them ; but once — that once he 
could never forget, nor the night, when he 
then came home, proud of his store of mice 
to feed his two big owlets, nearly fit to fly, 
he heard his wife flying about the hill ; with 
a note quite new to him, she was noising her 
loss abroad and following two young lads. 
There were the boys, the robbers, rejoicing in 
the carrying off of the two young, puffing, 
downy birds. Hum felt mad, and in a moment 
flew at them both ; but a stick one held and 
flourished came too close and fidghtened him, 
and he flew to join his wife, seeing no hope 
of rescue, and did the best he could to com- 
fort her. But only that once in the long ten 
years had this occurred. Here had he wintered 
twice, and slept the cold time away. 

In his own words, describing one of these 
winters: — 
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^^ Once I remember being warned of the 
snow coming, and I had eaten lots of mice, and 
was plmnp and jolly and fat as any owl could 
well be before the winter ; I was prepared for 
it. My wife had gone down to the lowland, to 
some farmer's bam — ^it was warmer down there ; 
but I loved the old place, and made up my 
mind to stay there. Now came the clouds, all 
dull and grey, shutting the warm sun out, and 
this lasted so some days; the wind from over 
the mill's far side blew cold, as it always does 
in winter, and then came a day duller, darker, 
greyer than ever any had yet been. I sat with 
blinking eyes, hardly knowing if it was all day 
or all night, not feeling cold, but chilly, open- 
ing first one eye, then the other, and looking 
out of my hole, when down came one large 
snow-flake, floating like one of my white 
feathers when I drop onq as I fly; gradually, 
noiselessly it touched the ground and vanished ; 
then came another and another, and then 
more and more, follow my leader, as if each 
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called each, merrily twisting down; at last they 
vanish in the ground no longer, but all the 
grass is white, and all the pines are frosted 
over, and their branches whitened by the pure 
light snow, and bend under the weight of it. 
So it went on for days, covering up the 
bottom part of the mill, and only that it 
lessened sometimes, but it never altogether 
stopped ; and at last I was covered in com- 
pletely, and could see nothing; a dim, soft, 
nice light shining in through my hole, and 
through the snow which stopped it up. How 
long I slept I know not, but when I woke 
again I was no longer cold, but my hole was 
warm and nice and the snow still there, only 
inside a little melted, and the sides of my hole 
damp. It was my warmth which the snow 
shut in. To sleep I went again, and did not 
wake for a long, lo^g time. This time the 
cold was irksome, and very painful, and I 
heard a noise I had not heard before, and felt 
cold and chilly and damp. The noise was a 
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drip, drip, drip, then a tiny rush as of some- 
thing wet. It was thawing, and the snow 
nearly gone, and outside my hole everything 
was wet and dripping. The fir-trees looked 
black and drowned, and the newly-seen grass 
was yellow and dead, beaten down and crushed, 
and just at the foot of my oak was a prim- 
rose peeping; then I knew that I must have 
slept a very long time, and that it was near- 
ing spring-time. And for myself, how thin I 
was ! no longer plump and warm and jolly, no 
longer scouting and bidding defiance to the 
cold, but now a thin, shivering bird, nothing 
but skin, bone, and feathers; I had slept all 
my fat away. This was the worst and longest 
winter, except one, that I ever spent: the other 
was only worse in that it came on sooner, and I 
was not prepared for it as usual. Before it went 
I thought I should have died with cold. I even 
ventured out to find a mouse when the ground 
was snow-covered, but bitterly did I repent 
my rashness. While I was out a snow-storm 
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oama on, and I lo8t my way. Thin as I was, I 
WUM ol)Hged U) spend a day on the branch of 
a tro(^, and I flew home at last as cold and 
lanjfuidly as a snow-flake when it floats down 
in a cAihn, I have had the ear-ache ever since, 
and cannot hoar the mice in summer so well 
as I used to do, all through that day spent 
in tho open tree. Autumn is the time we 
imjoy tlio most, when the corn-fields are cleared 
and tho mice cannot hide so well, and our 
young ones shift for themselves, and we have 
nothing to do but hunt in the dusk, catch 
mioo, oat thorn, and got fat. To-night I have 
only caught sovou mice, and only had one my- 
Holf; my wife and youngsters have had two 
each; but I must find them more. Now let 
mo introduce you to my wife. Here she comes 
round tho clearing. She has been Mrs. Hum 
ihvoo years* and was bom in the fermer^s 
Ixam at tho bottom of the hill — the same man 
thi:^ null is^ woorked by. She is of very ancient 
i^w> a* am I myself: if you notice, the firill 
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of feathers round her head and eyes are very 
dark just at the tips; that is a sign of very 
ancient race. What became of my old wife 
I don't know; but I came here three years 
ago, and she never met me; she must have 
died during the winter or she would have 
come here. My present wife was very yoimg 
when I married her, but she has been a good 
mate to me. Humish, this is a friend who 
speaks our tongue. Will you please show him 
our dear birdies ? He is very eager to look at 
them ; but I made him wait, as I thought 
perhaps I might be scolded — ^you are so par- 
ticular about any one seeing them with their 
fluff awry." 

Mrs. Huru fetched up one from the bottom 
of the hole and then the other, and stood them 
on its edge; with the dark background behind, 
and the strong light of the moon in front, 
as they stood balancing themselves, they looked 
the oddest little pair I had ever seen in my 
life, their large eyes winking and blinking. 
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"Make a curtsey, Ish," said Huru; and 
the owlet bobbed and nearly fell backwards 
into the hole. The other, Ush, made a bob, 
and kept his head on one side : he was a hobble- 
dehoy, and didn't know better. 

Immensely pleased was Mrs. Hmni with her 
chits, and I praised them in " owl-lang " to 
the extent I was able. At last one was sick, 
and brought up some bones. Then his mother 
bade him go down, and apologized to me. 
Whilst so doing Huru was sick, and I looked sur- 
prised ; but when he got over it, he told me that 
owls' digestions were peculiar — that although 
they swallowed mice with hair and bones, yet 
that soon after they were always sick. Not 
very nice companions, I thought, for after-dinner. 
.The morning was coming, and I heard a cock 
crow at the farmer's; so I asked Huru to 
guide me back part of the way. He did ; 
and after thanking him for his friendliness, 
of which, by the bye, he did not take much 
notice, but gaped and yawned, and seemed 
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altogether too tired to do, he left me, 
iiying back toward the mill. I went to 
where I had first met him, and then to my 
home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

partridge life. 
First Day. 

"PeTERKET, Peterket! where's Peterket? 
Have any of you seen Peterket ? " 

^^No, mother," said little Doychet. ^'I fol- 
lowed father as far as the old lane, and then 
he turned into the clover-field, but I didn't 
see anything of Peterket." 

" Only poor Peterket missing. Here are 
Doychet, and Seet, and Tricket, and Kecket ; 
but where's Peterket ? Let's go back, children. 
Father — I'm not afraid for him; he'll soon 
be here when he hears us calling for Peter- 
ket." 

^^ Here comes father, over the barley-field ; 
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I know him by the white feather in his 
wing." 

^^Yes, Seet; your father and I are getting 
old, and he's got a few grey feathers coming. 
Here you are, then, Oichet ! Have you seen 
anything of Peterket ? " 

^^No, wife. Where did you leave him?" 

^^Why, we all got up, as I* thought, out 
of the turnips together, and I was making 
away for the wood up here, and I thought 
Peterket followed us." 

'' Let's go back, along the edge of the 
wood, and then call." 

" Come, then. Now, children, for a rim. 
Come, Tricket and Kecket, don't be idle. 
How badly you Uise your legs, Doychet ! I 
wonder you're not ashamed, when you see 
how nicely your father and I try to teach 
you." 

^^ Mother, it doesn't do to run very close 
to Doychet, she kicks you so, and her. legs 
come sprawling out behind." 
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'' Tricket, cliild, don't make game of yom* 
sister; you don't mn at all nicely yom'self." 

^^Look out, children and mother! here's a 
great deep hole in front of us." 

"Now for a fly, Oichet — close to the 
ground. Follow, children; that's it. Here we 
are at the top of the hill. Now, father, call." 

"Peterket! Peterket! Peterket! There, I 
hear him." 

"Yes, in the comer of the wood, by the 
railway." 

"Peterket! Peterket! where are you?" 

" Here he comes, right over the hole 
where we hear that great hissing and roar- 
ing, sometimes. What a good flyer he is! so 
strong! I should be so sorry to lose him, 
shouldn't you, Oichet?" 

"Why, Peterket, naughty bird! why didn't 
you follow your mother? You've been nearly 
lost." 

"Why, father, I wanted to see what that 
was round the comer of the wood." 



^ 
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'^ Some day, Peterket, your curiosity will 
be the ruin of you. We stand so much less 
chance of being caught if we keep together ; and 
if you separate from us, you'll disappear some 
morning, like so many of our children have." 

^^ Don't go away, Peterket dear; you're the 
eldest of my children, and I should be so 
sorry — you don't know how sorry — to lose 
you. Your little bill peeped through the egg^ 
shell first this summer, Peterket; and what 
a plump, handsome, little chick you came 
out ! '^ 

^^Now, mother, don't bother; let's be off. 
That piece of turnips at the back of the farm- 
house has plenty of little snails in it, and I 
saw a few of those nice-looking black cater- 
pillars; and then, you know, there's the oat 
stubble close by; so come along." 

And off flew the seven — Oichet and his 
wife, Peterket next, then his two brothers, 
Tricket and Kecket, and last the two sisters, 
Doy chet and Seet. Away, with spread wings^ 
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around the comer of the wood, keeping close 
beside it, and then to the railway, and across 
it, just as the train was coining rushing 
through the cutting, and then to the turnips, 
dropping there under the leaves, then running 
along some little way, then stopping. 

^^Now, children,^' said Oichet, ^^make the best 
of your time, the sun's soon going down. Look 
alive, and take care of your sisters, and call them 
now and then if you find a very nice snail." 

" Yes, mother, yes, we'll take care of them. 
Now, sis." 

The whole family then set themselves in 
earnest to get a good feed, — snails, caterpillars, 
gnats, flies, spiders, nought came amiss; a 
green caterpillar was considered a great treat, 
black ones were rather scarce; now and then 
they found an earth-grub, sometimes caught 
a daddy long-legs scudding away on his long 
stilt-legs, — chatting and talking in low, soft, 
pretty voices; startled at a sound, quickly 
looking up above the turnip-leaves, and then 
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crouching close beside a clod; now with a run 
and a short fly, and then back again as quickly, 
picking up a snail or a spider. Thus they kept 
on, all wandering in one direction, until the 
sun went down, when they all crowded to- 
gether under a very large turnip, and, with 
their bodies close together, their heads pointing 
outward, they squatted close on the warm earth, 
and slept the night through, — no dreams, no 
nightmares; but, keeping each other warm, 
they slept soundly and well all the while the 
sun was gone, and till the morning. 



Second Day. 

The morning had scarcely awoke our family 
of Partridges, when the mother's quick ears 
caught the sound of something rustling the 
turnip-leaves. With a quick shrill word she 
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apprised her family of the fact, and they all 
ran away to a little distance from each other, 
creeping round one turnip and then crouching 
behind another, all trying to get away from 
the sound now heard by every one of them. 

" Look, mother," said Peterket, who, now 
there was danger, like a brave boy-bird, kept 
beside his mother, — "look at that great pair 
of eyes staring at you and me! What a big 
head! Look how still he stands, and how stiff 
his tail is ! Come here, in the shadow of this 
big leaf, and you'll see him better." 

" I know what it is, child. Get as far off 
as you can. Run ! run ! and keep close under 
the turnips, and when you get a good dis- 
tance, fly off as hard and fast as ever you 
can." 

"Why, mother, that thing can't catch me, 
can it? It can't fly: if it can, not so fast as 
I, I know." 

"Mind, children! Now there's some one 
close behind the dog. Now off! fly, all of ye 
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— quick, away — into the wood, as hard as you 
can go." 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! The report of 
two double-barrelled guns was heard — ^two birds 
dropped to the ground, and a third flew away 
from his brothers, high into the air, as if he 
were flying to the sun, then dropped to the 
earth like a stone. And the consternation of 
those birds that got away, as they heard the 
shots whistle after them, some of which hit 
them and stung them painfully ! They were too 
frightened to look back, so did not see who 
were the lost ones, or, indeed, that any had 
dropped ; only the mother — ^she saw the one 
drop a little in front of her, and knew it for 
her* poor son Kecket. She herself was too afraid 
to stop and help him, however much she might 
wish to do it; and so the four escaped ones 
flew and dropped in the tall thick wood — ^the 
mother, Oichet, Peterket, and Seet ; but Kecket, 
Doychet, and Tricket, where were they ? 

"Oh, .mother," said Peterket, "how my 
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heart beats! I felt as if I should have died, 
but I kept going. Oh, how it frightened me! 
I never heard such a noise in my life. And 
did you see our Kecket, how heavily he fell? 
I heard him." 

"Yes, dear. And, Seet, what a narrow es- 
cape you and I had ! Some of those shots 
whistled close by my ear, and one hit you. 
And you, Oichet, are you wounded? There's 
blood on your leg. Why, one of your toes is 
hit ; rub it on the earth, and then tuck your 
foot up under your feathers, and keep it 
warm." 

" But, mother, where are Doychet and 
Tricket ? They followed, and I don't see any- 
thing of them now." 

" Stop a minute, Seet ; we mustn't go yet 
for some time; but by-and-by we will go 
and see if we can find them. We shall hear 
more noises, but they won't come here to look 
for us now. This is the first time you have 
heard such noises, but not so I and your 
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father; and we know that they never come 
where the wood is high — at least, when first 
they begin to make those noises: they will 
by-and-by, when the weather gets cooler, anS 
when the leaves begin to tmnble off, but not 
now. So we'll rest, and then when they get 
distant we'll go back, and see if we can hear 
anything of your sisters." 

So, there in the high wood and among 
the thick grass, sat the survivors, ruefully 
looking up at the sun, as it shone down 
among the green leaves; never wanting 
to eat or drink, listening to the occasional 
shots, heard gradually getting farther and 
farther off, at every one their hearts going 
pit-a-pat, as if the shots were meant specially 
for them — ^the one dread recollection of that 
they had seen and heard that morning still 
vivid and fresh, and coming back again the 
fresher as every noise was heard. By-and-by 
they heard none of them, and then they began 
to think of seeking for the lost ones. Oichet 
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complained of his toe, and Seet was too timid 
to ventm'e forth again as yet; so it was left 
to Peterket and his mother to go out and see 
if anything could be heard of the sisters. Away 
they went, after telling Oichet and Seet to be 
sure and not leave the place they were at 
until they came back; and there for hour after 
hour sat Seet and her father, sleeping and 
dozing, and no one ever came. At last, Oichet 
heard the whirr of a wing — ^only one — and 
through the wood, looking tired and weary, 
Peterket, flying, came alone. 

^^ Where's your mother ? " cried Oichet, 
roused at once. ^^ You have not lost her, have 
you, Peterket ? " 

"No, father, no," said Peterket. "But she 
sent me as soon as she could, and you are to 
come with me directly, as fast as you can, 
to the old store-huts of the railway. There 
I left her, and with her Doychet dreadfully 
wounded: her wing is broken, and hanging 
down by her side, and mother doesn't know 
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what to do. Doychet can't fly, and can 
hardly walk for pain." 

This was partly said as they flew to 
where Peterket had told them of. It was not 
far, and, there arrived, they found Doychet and 
her mother. Poor Doychet, weak and pale, 
her eyes dim from loss of blood, and her poor 
wing hanging helpless by her side. Get her 
they must, and did, to walk a little way, out 
into the railway, where they could be as quiet 
as possible, and where there was plenty of 
water, for she began now to feel feverish. 
Nothing for it was there but to make a hole 
in a lump of grass, and there let her lie, on 
the side that was not hurt, and so rest her 
broken wing. And for days she lay, one or 
the other always with her. They brought her 
seeds and snails and berries — ^tiny blackberries, 
acid and nice — capital for slaking her feverish 
Ithirst ; and, after a time, better and better got 
the wing, until it quite healed up. But it 
was pain to her to fly, even the poor attempt 
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she made ; and so, often and often afterwards, 
through all that autumn and the winter suc- 
ceeding, poor Doychet had to spend many 
and many a solitary hour, while her father, 
mother, and two brothers were away ; and 
by-and-by, in the summer, when there was 
a fresh nest and other young chicks, and 
when Peterket had a wife and nest of his 
own in a field adjoining the old partridge's 
meadow, Doychet had none, — ^then at times 
did Doychet feel sad, and almost wished that 
she had been killed like Kecket and her sister 
Tricket — ^killed in that first day when she 
learned what those horrid noises meant. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE rabbit's night JOURNEY, 

EaRTHNULL, the Rabbit, had been wounded. 
'Twas in the last day's shooting of that year, 
when the keeper had leave to ask all the 
friends he liked; and so butchers and bakers 
from the village close by, and school-boys who 
had won his favour whilst fishing in the river, 
labourers who had helped him now and then 
when the poachers were about, — all these and 
many more came for the last day; and, with 
orders to shoot nothing but rabbits, they banged 
away right and left at every poor ^^bunney," 
whether great or small, that came in sight. 
Good luck it was if on such days none of 
the dogs were shot, for the shooters were not 
much accustomed to the sight of a rabbit 
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among the dark boughs, and were as likely to 
shoot at a brown dog, running swiftly by, as 
they were to shoot at a grey rabbit. How- 
ever, as it happened, on that day Earthnull 
was wounded. 




He was sitting quietly in a tuft of grass 
with bis back to the wind, and had just 
got very comfortable, having been a long 
way that wild March morning to get his 
breakfast. Herbs were very scarce now, and 
only here and there were grass-seeds to be 
had, and the poor rabbits were still living on 
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winter fare — ^the bark of ash-trees, beech, 
hazel, &c. Rather bitter food for them ; but it 
could be varied now' with a bite of fresh 
wheat, or a piece of what few turnips the sheep 
had not yet eaten up ; but for this Earthnull 
had to jog a long way: his home was right 
in the midst of large woods that ran miles 
and miles, both in width and breadth ; and 
there, where the gorse and the timber and the 
underwood were thickest, and where there were 
no roads but wood-roads, and those overgrown 
from being so seldom used, and where the foot- 
paths were passed so seldom that they, too, 
were grown across with boughs and brambles ; 
so that none of the men but those obliged 
to come ever ventured to the dreary and still 
place where he lived. Here it was, on the 
highest groimd in the whole wood, where no 
sounds ever came, save the noise of an old 
owl who lived in a hollow boundary-tree close 
by, or, in the spring, the song of birds who 
nested there; but only in this the shooting 
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season, and when the wood was cut down, 
every ten years or so, was its solitude ever 
disturbed. But around Earthnull's very home- 
spot grew brambles innumerable, and prickly 
gorse mixed with wild briar, whose large 
thorns tore everything that attempted to pass. 
It was as nearly as could be a rabbits' paradise ; 
for the ground was sandy, and there were 
some banks where they could burrow, and 
that, too, without very hard work, and heath 
and great brakes grew on the sand ; and among 
the heath, and under the shade of the brakes, 
the rabbits loved to squat and lie at length, and 
then bask in the warm sun, sitting on some 
old oak-stool in the midst, and all the while 
sheltered from the cold March winds that were 
shaking the trees overhead. This was the 
place where EarthnuU lived ; and he had picked 
out a tussock of grass, and had nibbled all the 
middle out of it, until it was just large enough 
for him to creep into and turn round in. The 
grass from outside drooped all over and made 
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him a nice canopy, plenty thick enough to 
keep off the cold wind, and if snow fell it 
kept at the outside till it covered him in and 
made him warm, and if rain came it ran down 
the stalks to the ground and seldom came 
through ; and in the hot summer the wind 
sifted through the blades of grass, and made 
it a nice cool green-coloured arbour. And he 
was dozing quietly on the morning of the 
hunt, shutting first one eye then the other, 
then lazily opening both and closing them 
again, half asleep and half awake, sometimes 
thinking it would be better to go out to a 
heathy spot and get a little sun; and then, 
again, how cozy he was in his tussock of 
grass ! and feeling lazy like. Just then he saw 
a neighbour of his bolt by with the greatest 
speed, not even taking time to say a word as 
he passed, which is thought very unneighbour- 
like in rabbit manners. At first he thought 
his running by so was an unneighbourly trick, 
,but he could not make out why he went so 
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fast : his fiir seemed torn and streaked, as if he 
had been through brambles, and his eyes, he 
noticed, looked wild; altogether ho could not 
make out about it. He was not long kept in 
wonderment, for soon the bushes crashed, and 
by rushed two great yellow dogs — ^yellow and 
white mottled. Earthnull knew they were dogs, 
although ho had never seen any before; but 
his mother had told him of them, and how 
she had seen them when she went to the lower 
country. Crashing by they went, their heads 
quite low smelling the ground, their tails 
high and tipped red with blood, and every 
now and then uttering such fearfiil yells, and 
making the woods ring again with their deep 
voices. Soon they seemed quite gone, and 
Earthnull breathed a little more freely, and 
thought all danger was over; but no, he soon 
heard a tremendous crashing noise, and then 
a man's cry, and after that all was still again. 
But all was not over for poor Earthnull. He 
had not congratulated himself upon his escape 
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but a very little time when he heard the steps of a 
man, and the noise he made parting the boughs, 
and soon he aaw his face peering through the 
branches, and then Earthnull caught his eye, 
and he knew the man saw him. What was 
he to do — ^lie still or run ? The man's eye 
was steadily fixed on his ; but gradually the 
long gun he held in his hand came up to 
his shoulder, and soon Earthnull could see 
the round mouths of the two barrels, and 
could look right into their black hollows. To 
run. He could not bear the man's eye any 
longer; so he burst away in a second, and 
he heard a noise of thunder, such as he 
had never heard before, and at the same 
moment, almost before the thunder came, 
something crashed all around him among 
the branches and hit him, and he felt a sharp 
pain in his side, and he thought all was over. 
It took away his breath and compelled him 
to stop panting and shivering; but again he 
heard the rushing and crashing among the 
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boughs, and looking back, he saw the man 
coming after him, so, making a final effort, he 
tried to run, and, though the pain was so great 
he thought he must stop every moment, yet 
he rushed on blindly, he knew not whither, 
and then he heard a yell behind him: it was 
the man calling the yellow dogs, and soon he 
heard their voices ; they were coming after him, 
but as by instinct he rushed on, and found a 
hole, and in he dropped himself, for he was 
quite exhausted; and he heard the dogs come 
and bay and scratch at the hole, and then 
there came quietness. There in the dark, trem- 
bling and half dead, he lay; his side ached 
terribly, but he had the consolation of know- 
ing that he was out of reach of the man and 
the dogs. For two whole days he lay at the 
bottom of the hole, too stiff and weary to go 
out or even to turn round. Hunger, and even 
thirst, which rabbits seldom feel, compelled him 
at last to ,make an effort, and when he came 
out it was night. But it was one of those 
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splendid moonlight nights that rabbits so love, 
when not a speck or cloud is in the sky, and 
when the moon shines undimmed, and the 
stars twinkle as though they were shutting 
their eyes ever and anon because the moon 
dazzled them. The air felt a little frosty, and 
this rather invigorated Earthnull, but at the 
same time it made his wound feel the more 
stiff and sore. But he was lucky, and found 
an ash-stock close by; on it was some tender 
bark. He ate but little, however, but still he 
felt better already ; and then he began to think 
of how he could' get his wound cured. So 
thinking, he remembered his mother having 
once spoken of a very old rabbit — ^very old 
then, and that was twenty-four moons ago, 
and she might now be dead perhaps. But 
this old rabbit was one who knew of a famous 
cure for gunshot wounds. She lived, however, 
far off, across the river, in the valley where* 
the fogs came from, and where it was wet,- 
marshy, and boggy. Should he go there and 
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try — ^try to get cured ? It was a very long way, 
and if he had been well he would have thought 
nothing of the distance; but his wound crippled 
him, so that he could not travel very fast, and, 
slow as he must go, it was always in pain. 
Something, however, he must do; and so, with 
weary painful limps, every now and then stop- 
ping with the pain, and for breath, — this was 
how he commenced his journey. It was lucky 
for him that the journey was for the greater 
part of the distance down-hill : a few ups 
and downs occurred, but it was for the most 
part downward, sloping to the valley. He had 
the moon, which was yet high, to light him, 
and a still dry night; no wind to blow the 
brambles across his path. Every step he made 
his wound seemed to become less stiff, the pain 
seemed to lessen; for whilst he had lain in 
the hole the last two days it had got very 
stiff. A little stream ran through the wood, 
which he could not leap at a bound, as he 
generally did, but now had to wade through : 
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this refreshed him, although it was very cold — 
the water; and when he had passed that, he. 
guessed himself to be about half-way from his 
destination. He had still a long way to go ; 
and thinking of his wading the little stream 
made him more fearful as to crossing the great 
river in the valley. Was the current strong? 
and how deep was the water? Of this he 
knew nothing: it might be swollen by rain, 
and the current swift and broad ; and if so, he 
could not cross perhaps for days, and then his 
long and painful journey would, perhaps, have 
been for nothing; for — ^who knew? — ^he might 
die before the water went down enough for 
him to cross. Again: should he find the old 
grey rabbit at home ? for he had heard that 
she sometimes went a week's journey into 
other woods far oflF, on the far side of the 
great river, where rabbits were more plentiful, 
and where pheasants lived by hundreds. She 
went to these woods to cure the rabbits of their 
wounds. For in those woods Earthnull had 
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heard that people kept the rabbits and brought 
them from other countries, and were kind 
to them, and planted and grew nice tares 
and turnips, and I don't know what other 
good rabbits' food, on purpose for them. 
He had heard that there were towns of 
rabbits, where hundreds lived altogether in 
one little place, their houses and burrows close 
beside one another, and many together and 
above and below each other, and where the 
rabbits never knew what it was to be without 
anything to eat for two days together, and 
never dreamt of such a thing as going long 
journeys for the sake of a dinner, as he often 
had to do. He had heard also that in these 
rabbit -towns there were rabbits with coats 
shining and black as a crow's feather, and 
some, again, white and beautifully spotted, and 
that they were giant rabbits, with long, beau- 
tiful, drooping ears, and some had even pink 
eyes. He had never seen them, but he believed 
it all. And might not the old medicine rabbit 
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be gone to one of these towns to doctor the 
grand giants; and if so, when would she be 
back again ? Another thing struck him — he was 
not quite sure as to where she lived ; this he 
had thought of before, but he made sure he 
should see some one, as he went on his jour- 
ney, of whom he could ask. But he had not yet 
met a rabbit, nor even one of his cousins, the 
hares, and yet he was now sure he must be 
getting somewhere near the river. The ground 
was getting flat, and there was a thin white 
fog, and the grass was more wet with dew than 
it was on the hills. He was getting very tired, 
too, and had to stop oftener, and every time he 
stopped he could not help thinking of the great 
deep river he had to cross — ^how broad it would 
be, whether its banks were steep like those of 
the little stream in the wood, and if the water 
was very cold or not. And thus, alternately 
doubting, stopping, hopping, and limping, on he 
went, until he came to the great broad stretch 
of the river. How dark and cold and steadily 
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it ran on! So black looked the water in the 
moonlight, for the moon, now low, threw the 
shadow of the bank and the trees across the 
water, which moved on, ever in one broad, 
leaden-coloured sheet, between the grass-tufted 
banks. Should he trust himself to it and be 
drifted across to the other side of the current, 
or should he wait a little to see if his strength 
would revive ? Perhaps that were the wisest ; 
so he did it, and lay down on the damp bank 
and tried to sleep: but a shiver ran through 
him; it was so cold and foggy, so diflFerent 
from his old tussock of grass on the hill, and 
all seemed so lonely and new to him. Well, 
he would try to get across, but he did not 
like the look of the river, so wide and the 
current so swift; but his pain was very, very 
bad, and he thought the bad thought that it 
did not matter if he died. Off from the bank 
he rolled, for he could not leap, and with a 
splash the water covered him over — so cold, 
it took away his breath ; he rose again. 
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a little way out in the stream, and began 
paddling feebly with his fore-feet. Swiftly the 
current bore him past the things on the river's 
bank, but he could get but very little way to 
the opposite bank, and the cold water began 
to numb him; he could hardly move his paws. 
Now he was in the middle of the stream, and 
the water deep, very deep, black and cold, 
and the current strong, turning him round and 
round and making him giddy. He gave one 
look at the moon as it shone low in the sky, 
and it seemed red as the sun when it sets, and 
suddenly it went behind a cloud, and all was 
very, very dark. Poor EarthnuU felt himself 
sinking; his fiir was wet through and through, 
and his feet and limbs stiff and cold; he still 
made a struggle to swim and to paw the 
water, but only for a minute, then he sank; 
the water came gurgling in his ears with a 
horrid rushing ; then he rose again, took a gasp 
of breath, again sank. It was the last time! 
On the surface of the water were a few bubbles 
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of his breath ; these, borne swiftly down the 
stream, soon passed out of sight, and the water 
rolled on cold, black, and eddying as before. 
The moon again appeared, sullen and red, from 
behind the cloud, but nothing showed now where 
had sunk Earthnull, the poor wounded rabbit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE woodcock's FAMILY. 

iN OW you must prepare for a long journey 
— far away from here, straight up the centre of 
England; leaving all England behind, across 
the lowlands of Scotland to a land where the 
men of Scotland called Highlanders live; and 
over that even, and on to the very north of 
the mainland ; and there we may rest. You 
have passed many pretty hills and dales, wet 
with the spray of waterfalls, and covered with 
woods where grow pretty flowers and ferns 
and mosses, and all these we have left behind, 
and the large moors where the bilberries grow, 
and among which the grouse hide; and now 
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I have brought you to a pretty mountain, far 
away from the noise of cities, and where is not 
even one cottage, and where no living being 
in the shape of a man lives for many miles 
around. The side of the mountain where we 
will look slopes to the south, and is warm and 
very comfortable when the sun shines, espe- 
cially under the green shade of the trees, and 
at noon-time. In the narrow valley below are 
bog and mire; green rushes and coarse grass 
grow there in profiision, and the bank on which 
you look is dotted with clumps of hazel and 
mountain ash, and here and there with clumps 
of spruce firs, and all is still and quiet — ^not 
even the water trickling down from the hill 
above can be heard ; for it is late in the spring, 
and the snow was all melted long ago, and the 
stream that comes from the mountain has but 
just enough of water to make it come slowly 
down the steep side, and just sufficient to water 
the quantities of moss and dainty lichens, and 
to make them live happily and pretty. If you 
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did not look very sharp into the valley, you 
would say there was nothing alive in it, so 
still and unsounding, so unmoving, is every- 
thing; not even the wind is there this late 
spring morning, this beautiful mom of early 
summer. But if you look at that bright green 
turf like a mown lawn, low down in the valley 
and just beneath a large group of hazel bushes, 
you will see something alive there — alive, but 
standing quite still ; and, just the colour of the 
lump of brown-dried flags beyond, there is a 
bird, beautifully mottled, of different shades of 
brown — shades from almost black to the lightest 
cinnamon. What a full, round, plump, comfort- 
able bird it seems, and what slim legs, what a 
short tail it has — and, contrasting with that, 
what a long, very long bill ! The only move- 
ment you can discern is his eyelid, now and 
then opening ; and when it opens, what a large, 
bead-like, black eye it shows ! But there 
are some thing or things moving near him ; 
just creeping out of the sedges at the edge 
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of the spot of green turf, and now running 
to the large bird, see two or three little rum- 
shaped, long-legged, muddy -coloured beings, 
something between ducklings and young par- 
tridges for shape and make, their heads with 
eyes and bills miniature caricatures of the large 
bird standing still upon the turf. The little 
brown chicks all rush to the large bird, and 
run about his legs ; and now, finding no atten- 
tion paid them, they take tiny springs and 
peck at his large round breast to call his 
notice; and see, he benignly drops his bill, 
turns his head on one side, and looks at them 
slowly with his large eyes, and utters a low, 
pleased noise, like a very subdued grunt, as 
if it came from the centre of that round fat 
breast of his. 

The birds I have now introduced you to 
are the woodcock and his family — ^numbering 
in all five. As soon as the old woodcock 
understood what the little chicks wanted — 
which, by the bye, was something to eat — 
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he began to move away to a little avenue in 
the sedges and rushes, which avenue led down 
the hill to some half-boggy ground. The little 
chicks scrambled after him, now one tumbling 
over a strong piece of grass that lay across 
the road, and another slipping a leg into one 
of the many holes that were about, and so 
tumbling into the mud; but the old woodcock 
kept onwards, steady, slow, and solemn, till 
he came to a likely spot, and then into the 
soft earth he began to dive his long beak, 
driving it into the earth up to where the 
feathers began to grow. Soon, to the joy of 
the woodchicks, he brings up a little red worm, 
and then a grub, and then other worms; and 
what struggles and chases and fights they 
had over every one of them! One woodchick 
seizes a long worm and runs away, another 
chases him and seizes the other end of the 
worm hanging from his beak; then comes a 
struggle, tugging and lugging, in half comes 
the poor worm, and both fall back in the mud. 
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but both swallow their halves. Sometimes it's 
three after one, and sometimes all their heads are 
together in a confiised lump, struggling. The 
old woodcock takes but Kttle notice apparently 
of. all this, but continues sticking and poking 
his long bill into the soft springy ground, and 
dropping whatever he finds on the ground. If 
a delicious grub comes, he takes that for his 
portion, and swallows it slowly and with a 
lingering relish ; but he takes no heed of the 
boisterous struggles of his Kttle woodchicks. 
They are, however, hungry little chicks — or 
rather they were twenty minutes ago — ^but at 
last are satisfied, and forget to fight over every 
worm that comes up. They even let the least 
dainty ones lie and do not touch them ; and 
seeing this, at last the old woodcock ceases 
catching, and leads the way back to the turfy 
spot, and they all rest, the little ones squatted 
in a clump, basking in the sun. 

I have not told you yet the name of our 
woodcock; it is Dur, and a fdnny short name 
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it is : but the language of the woodcocks is 
all in letters of one syllable, and is spoken 
as if in their throats. But where all this 
while was the mother of these little wood- 
chicks ? and why had she not gone out hunting 
for worms with Dur and the rest? '^ Thereby 
hangs a tale," as the saying is ; and this is 
the reason why she was not seen accompany- 
ing them. 

You must know, then, that whilst this 
present family of woodchicks were hatching, 
and when three out of the four had broken 
shell, that is, when their little bills first peeped 
through the shell of the egg, that the fourth 
egg showed no signs of any chick being alive 
in it, and Mrs. Dur began to fancy various 
things. She was inexperienced, this being her 
first family, and knew nothing about rotten or 
addled eggs or that sort of thing; so she 
thought, of course, the chick would break fi:om 
this egg in due time. But the day after, and 
when the three little woodchicks were out of 
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the shell, and had even run about round the 
nest a little, she began to wonder and even 
to despair, longing to take the three and be 
off, and yet not liking to leave the unhatched 
egg. And well for the little chick that at last 
knocked against the shell to get out, that she 
had not gone with the others ; for without her 
help to chip the shell it could not have got 
out, it was so weakly and small. It was when 
she was warming this weakly chick in the nest, 
and when Dur had taken the other three wood- 
chicks for a stroll, that, the day being sultry, 
and the mother, tired with her long sitting 
upon the eggs — strange to • say, yet not 
so strange — she fell fast asleep. Two minutes 
had scarcely elapsed when a rustling noise, 
very slight indeed, but just noticeable, came 
from the limip of larch near by, and which 
shaded the nest, and a little taper nose pro- 
truded, at the back of which was a pair of 
small, black, sparkling eyes, and gradually bit 
by bit came out, till the whole body of a little 
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animal was seen; and that body was long and 
thin and delicate, and moved upon four little 
short legs; and last of all came a bushy little 
tail, tipped jet black. With stealthy tread, one 
foot slowly put before the other, lifted up, and 
gently put on the ground again, the little 
animal came, its eyes, that got more and more 
bright, and even cruel-like, fixed full on the 
sleeping Mrs. Dur, until it was close to her, 
and then it showed a row of bright little sharp 
white teeth, and in an instant — so quickly was 
it done you could not tell how — it had seized 
poor Mrs. Dur by the neck, just imder her 
head, and held on tight — so cruelly tight ! Poor 
Mrs. Dur woke with the pain, and struggled to 
get away, but the little animal's body was 
lithe and active, and seemed to fold round 
her as she struggled and fell, and rolled over 
and over on the ground in her pain and 
terror. The nest was only a few leaves, and 
that was soon scattered here and there, and 
the poor little woodchick was thrown out and 
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left quite alone, uttering a tiny plaintive cry; 
for its poor mother only gave now and 
then a convulsive flap of her wings, whicli 
became more and more feeble; and at every 
struggle of hers the teeth of the little animal 
seemed to fix themselves deeper and deeper 
into her neck ; and at last she was still, and 
lay upon the ground without a movement, no 
longer the smooth sleek bird with unruffled 
plumage, but a tumbled mass of feathers, 
whilst by the side of her stood her enemy, 
his mouth open, panting for breath, and his 
white teeth now reddened with her blood, his 
cruel eyes brighter than ever. 

And when Dur, by-and-by, came home with 
the three woodchicks, he found the little chick 
nearly dead under a fern-leaf, his nest scattered 
to the winds, and his mate gone ; and round 
the nest were feathers and dust and blood ; 
and Dur knew then that he should never see 
his mate again, and that his woodchicks had 
no mother. 

F 2 
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This is why the woodchicks were not ac» 
companied by their mother, and this, no doubt, 
was why Dur, naturally so sedate, was now 
so solemn and sad. 

He stood, after he had taken his orphan wood- 
chicks for their meal, upon the turfy grass, 
and combed and preened his glossy plumage, 
thrusting his long bill in among the feathers 
and moving them out, and then smoothing 
them down again with his head and neck. 
It was midday now, and the sun shone down 
with extra warmth, and he was thinking of 
moving off to some more shady place than 
even the large shaded turf, when across that 
green there passed a shadow. Bur's eye was 
turned upward in an instant, and again the 
shadow flitted across the lawn, and then he 
saw the flutter of a pair of noiseless wings, 
high above his head. It was a hawk! In- 
stinctively he gave a warning noise, and the 
little woodchicks started to their feet, but stood 
irresolute, not knowing what to do, nor where 
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tho danger was. Not so the old woodcock; 
with a flap of his wings he lifted himself from 
the ground and passed over where the wood- 
chicks were and just above them, and when 
there, down came each foot, and each foot 
seized a chick; flap, flap went his broad strong 
wings, and he dashed straight for the hazel 
bushes and among them ; and at the moment, 
but too late, the hawk dropped like a stone and 
swooped at him, brushed by the bush where 
Dur disappeared, and then skimmed away again 
into the sky above. And Dur, he dropped in 
the thick cover his two chicks, and walked 
slowly back, keeping close to the thick stems 
of the trees, to call the other woodchicks that 
were left behind. 
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CHAPTER V. 



GENTLEMAN SQUIRREL. 



JUlD you ever know that the squirrel is the 
politest little animal that lives in the woods ? 
If not, * I can tell you that he is. And I don't 
mind . (for he is a friend of mine) giving you 
an introduction to him. The one I'm going to 
take you to see lives now down in a larch 
grove on the southern slope of a hill, and a 
very nice place it is. The larch comes out the 
first of any of the trees in the neighbourhood, 
and all around it are woods fiill of hazel-bushes, 
and these grow the finest and best nuts any- 
where in the country. There are very nice 
blackberries and strawberries in their season, by 
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way of dessert for Mr. Squirrel if ho wants one. 
Let me take you first to his nut store, which 
he has ready for the gathering-in season, when 
it comes. If you stoop low, and don't make a 
noise with the boughs over your head, we 
may perhaps see him there at work. His store 
is just under that large larch, where its root 
twists upwards out of the ground, and leaves a 
large hollow, which goes right under the tree. 
Outside you see only that little hole just large 
enough for Mr. Squirrel to creep in; but he 
has scratched a larger inside, that it may hold 
many nuts, so that he may be in no fear of 
starving in winter, if it should be a long one. 
But it's early spring now, and if you look 
sharp among the larches, which are just putting 
out bunches of narrow leaves, and red-carmine 
blossoms, you will see high in one of them a 
great lump of something brown, larger than a 
magpie's nest ; and it's brown, because made 
of dried leaves. It's the squirrel's ^^ dray," as 
the boys call it, made of nothing but leaves, 
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and inside is a nice little round space for Mrs. 
Squirrel and her little ones. I should have 
liked you to have seen Gentleman Squirrel 
getting ready, and going courting, on the 
morning that I saw him. For fiill an hour after 
he had had his breakfast of larch-bark and one 
or two nuts, did he sit . combing and licking 

himself. He was perched on the large arm 
of an oak, where the sun shone warm against 
the bark, and on the side of the trunk screened 
from the wind. First he washed his face like 
a cat washes hers, licking his paw and rub- 
bing it this way and that way, upwards from 
his nose over his head, eyes, and cheeks. 
Then he smoothed the hair of his back and 
rubbed it till it shone as glossy and as bright a 
colour as chesnuts in the sun ; then he picked 
out every hair of his fine brush tail and arched 
it over his back, and spread it out to dry, and 
fanned it about, until it was quite a cover 
for his body. When he thought he was good- 
looking enough (he was rather vain of his good 
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looks was Gentleman Squirrel), he hopped from 
the branch down to a lower one, and then 
skipped gently along that, then flew from 
that one to the next tree, and away over it, 
down the trunk running spirally, and on to 
the dry leaves on the ground. Away he darted 
and up another tree, and through others, till 
he came to where lived the Lady Squirrel he 
was courting. This good Lady Squirrel was 
a widow; her husband had been shot by some 
wicked cherry boy who was keeping cherries 
in the next field, and she had mourned him 
all through the winter, and lived a quiet life 
on the store of nuts she had herself been able 
to collect. She was not very old for a squirrel, 
and she rather liked the look of our friend 
Gentleman Squirrel — ^his teeth were such long 
strong white ones, and his hair so glossy and 
red, and his tail was extremely long for a 
squirrel. Besides that, he was reputed indus- 
trious, had behaved well to his mother during 
the late severe winter. Although he was so 
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yoiingj he had that autumn collected a very 
fine store of nuts and acorns, so that his family 
knew no want all the time. And, again, he 
lived in the very prettiest grove for miles 
round. Were there not larch-trees young and 
thriving close by? Not many woods about 
could show such a store of larch-bark, and so 
young and tender ; and there were oaks and 
hazel-bushes of the most fruitful kind too ; so 
altogether it was no wonder the Widow Squir- 
rel was pleased to see him that fine morning. 

He was the perfection of squirrel manners, 
and could make a very elegant bow; and 
small talk of the most agreeable kind flowed 
so readily and so appropriately from him, and 
especially so on that morning, that the Widow 
Squirrel gave way, and consented to be his 
mate. Then came a long conversation about 
their nest, and the result was a ramble, and 
the tree was selected, and the nest of oak- 
leaves dried in the wind was built as you see 
it there now. 
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I must pass quickly over the time during 
which the young squirrels wore carefully tended 
by Gentleman Squirrel and his wife; how he 
would sit near the entrance of the nest, and 
tell her of all that was going on outside, 
whilst she was tending the youngsters within 
the home; how, when the critical time of 
teething came, he brought the choicest and 
sweetest strawberries to cool the hot gums of 
the little ones ; and I pass on to the time when 
a sudden catastrophe made them all forsake 
their nest, and that before they had in- 
tended. 

It was on a day, at noon, when the sun 
was rather hotter than usual. Lady Squirrel 
and her little ones were fast asleep in their 
nest, and Gentleman Squirrel was curled up 
close to the trunk of the tree, high up and 
fast asleep, as were all of them. The wind 
whispered coolly among the leaves, and made 
the young larch-shoots give out their agreeable 
perfume; and, save the noise of the branches 
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moving, not any sound was heard. So things 
continued for some time, mitil Lady Squirrel 
began to get rather cramped in her position, 
and moved gently not to disturb the youngsters 
more than possible. She turned round and 
looked out of the hole of the nest, and all 
seemed right ; so down she lay again, her face 
just aside the opening, so that she could look 
out into the sky, which was now blue and 
beautiful. Presently she heard a rustle among 
the oak-leaves of her dray, now doubly dry 
and rustling. It was the wind; and now the 
rustle came again, longer, louder, and more 
continuous, and then again it ceased, and she 
dozed oflF, thinking it only the wind or a branch 
against the outside of the nest. All was quiet 
for some moments, and then the rustle again, 
and now close to the entrance, and then 
another noise, something like the buzzing of 
a large fly, or like something hissing; and 
it was something hissing! There, at the en- 
trance of the nest, seeming to hang from the 
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top, was an elegant, smooth, shiny head, 
and such a sharp bright pair of eyes, that 
Lady Squirrel could in no way help looking 
right into them ; no, she could not take her 
gaze away, and every moment the eyes seemed 
to get brighter and brighter, and nearer and 
nearer, and larger, till they seemed as if they 
were going to swallow her quite. What could 
she do? she could not move, and could hardly 
cry out. Would her husband hear her ? She 
would try ; and she gave such a helpless, 
plaintive half-squeak, half-cry, that Gentleman 
Squirrel heard it in an instant. Not seeing 
the snake there (for it was a snake), he rushed 
down to the opening of the nest, and came 
right upon the cold smooth body of the snake. 
Which was the more frightened, the snake 
or the squirrel ? I cannot say, but neither 
stopped to see. Poor Gentleman Squirrel 
whisked away into another tree, whilst the 
snake, who had lost his resting-place, fell down 
until he was stopped by his long body fall- 
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ing across a branch. I cannot tell you the 
relief Lady Squirrel felt when those large eyes 
were gone, when she knew that they had no 
longer any power over her. To wake her 
youngsters was the work of a moment, and 
then to make them quit the nest, which they 
had never done before, as quickly as possible, 
lest the horrid snake should visit them again. 
Finally, she led the little squirrels out along 
a large oak-branch into another tree, where 
they were joined by Gentleman Squirrel, who 
took them to a hollow in an oak that he 
knew of, that there they might take shelter 
for the night. But the fear of the snake, 
that he might still be there, kept them from 
visiting for a long, long time the tree and the 
comfortable nest where they were bom. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE WOOD-PIGEONS' NEST. 



U T 

XT was in times long, long ago — farther off 
than your grandfather or mine can recollect 
—when all about here was one great morass 
and bog, and when burning mountains like 
those our cousins tell us of, far across the 
seas, throwing great flames high tip into the 
skies, and, at times, raining down hot showers 
of stones and running with fiery streams from 
their high mouths ; — 'twas when there were 
several such mountains in this land of ours, 
and when the rocks were more rugged and abrupt 
than they are now, and before the hills were 
rounded off, and when no woods grew on their 
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tops as now; making them look pretty and 
green : when nothing but rushes and giant reeds 
grew in the bogs and quagmires, and when 
herons shot out — ^herons not like those of now- 
adays, but three times the size — screaming when 
the rushes were disturbed, and eagles soaring 
above drove them back again to their hiding- 
places; — tradition says that, at that time, great 
scaly lizards and crocodiles abounded every- 
where, and serpents and water-snakes coiled 
themselves all day on the banks and knolls which 
stood a little above the watery bog, and there 
they waited quietly for the fish as they swam 
by; gigantic turtles and tortoises, with their 
great hard shells — hard enough not to mind a 
piece of rock as large as themselves faUing 
upon them — swam in the water or basked in the 
sun ; — ^it was when the land we now live in was 
in this state, and when your great ancestors had 
not long come from the districts which were 
more fruitful and undisturbed, that the legend 
I am going to relate is said to have occurred. 
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^^ You must know that, amid such a con- 
tinued state of commotion as there must have 
been at that time, any birds which could not 
manage to live by their wits, and upon such 
coarse food as first came to hand, would have 
stood a very poor chance of picking up a 
living. Our family has always been noted for 
its partiality to worms of all kinds, snails, 
small snakes, and, in fact, carrion, or dead 
flesh, is not objectionable, and, as you, my 
children, will find by-and-by, it is not at all 
disagreeable to a magpie's palate. 

^^Well, where could have been a better place 
to live than here? When in the bogs, as it 
lay sunning, you could often pounce upon a 
nice little water-eft, or a beautiful luscious snail ; 
worms in such a place would be abundant, 
and carrion was not the least scarce, as often 
in a pool where two of the great lizards 
met there would be desperate encounters, no 
doubt. Water-snakes — the large ones — I dare 
say, objected to be bitten by a great croco- 
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dile-lizard, and most likely such fights would 
be to the death, one or the other being left 
upon the field of battle, such savage and rude 
natures had those monsters in those days — 
rugged tempers and troubled spirits, like the 
times they dwelt in. Here there would be fine 
pickings for weeks for such a family as ours 
is now, and a dozen others like it ; and for 
this reason our ancestors emigrated to this 
spot. Here, too, came numbers of our distant 
relation, the crow. He considers himself, 
and always has, an epicure in the carrion 
or dead-flesh diet ; and here it was also 
that the circumstance occurred which has 
caused a feud between his family and ours. 
It must have occurred about this time, 
and has continued ever since. As I told 
you, the woods were not yet on the tops 
of the hills, so that you might, as now, go 
and select a favourite tree out of a dozen or 
more, either on accoimt of its height or 
. jj^eneral convenience for safety, or for nest- 
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building; but as there was only here and 
there one tree, and those none of the best — 
not nicely-twigged elms or fork-branched oaks 
like those we have now, but mostly short, 
shrubby, dark fir-trees, blown here and there, 
sometimes on one side, and nearly tcj the 
ground, by the great winds and gales of those 
days, — twigs were not at all abundant to 
build a nest with ; but they were obliged 
to use stiff straight reeds, fencing them over 
with any kind of thorn which grew around 
the mud-hills., It so happened that tlu'ee 
pairs of magpies had agreed to build in 
one particular fir-tree, and had already half 
completed their nests, when a pair of crows, 
who were rather belated, not . having been 
O'ble to find a convenient tree for their nest, 
asked to be allowed to build in the same 
tree with the three pairs of magpies. Magpies 
always were and are proverbially polite, 
and of course these gave their consent at 
once, and the crows began their building in 

a 2 
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the highest branches of the tree. Magpies then 
generally- did the same as we do now, occu- 
pying the early morning in building the nest, 
after having first had something to eat, the most 
readily got at; then, leaving the nest, they go 
some distance to look for the food which is not 
to be' obtained nearer home. So they continue 
till near evening, at which time, as you well 
know, we generally sit about, as we now are 
doing, and talk over the news of the day 
with our neighbours, or hold family parties, 
like this one. So did these three pairs of 
magpies ; and, according to custom, after 
employing a portion of their time upon the 
nests, they left them and went seeking for 
food. It soon, however, became evident that 
their nests would not be finished by the time 
required, if not ; more quickly got on with ; and 
you know, children, what a magpie's nest 
is — ^not one of those common structures like a 
crow's or rook's, or like our cousin's the jay's, 
nor are they nearly so soon or easily made. 
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Although you know what a pretty nest you 
were bom in, you don't know yet what pains 
and trouble it took to make. 

^^And here I may as well give you a few 
directions for your use next spring, when 
I hope you all will have nests of your own. 

^^ After you have found a nice forked branch, 
you must begin with big sticks, gradually 
coming to smaller and smaller ones ; stand- 
ing on the inside, and laying the sticks aroimd 
you one by one, and neatly crossing each other 
at the ends, gradually getting smaller and 
smaller sticks till you get to dry grass, and 
then to wool and moss, and eventually wool 
only; and then you come to the most difficult 
part. Standing inside all the time, you have 
to build the dome over you, leaving a little 
hole to come in at and another to go out of, 
each opposite the other. Whilst doing this, 
you have to stand exactly in the centre of 
your nest, your body in one position, and 
only moving your head and beak to lay the 
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sticks round you; if you stand straight your 
tail points one way, and over the nest, your 
head and beak exactly the opposite way, and 
around them you must put the sticks to form 
the openings. For the finishing, you have to 
find some good thorny sticks, plant them over 
and under the nest, and particularly around 
the openings, so that no snakes can come up 
the tree and get into the nest, nor any thing 
fi'om above get down to it. 

^ ^ But to return. The three pairs of mag- 
pies had a consultation, and agreed to one 
of their number stopping at home next day, 
suspecting it might be their neighbours the 
crows who had been robbing the nests of 
the sticks, for it was clear they had been 
taken away by some one. And as the crows 
had such a number of sticks to their nest 
as to make the branch bend on which it 
was built, and as they were never very long at 
home, nor ever had been seen to fetch many 
sticks fi:om a distance, it was natural, putting 
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these things together, that they should be 
suspected as the guilty parties. The mag- 
pie left at home was promised some of the 
best things found by the others during the 
day, and so sat himself down in a bush not 
far off, to watch. Sure enough, the crow and 
his wife no sooner thought the magpies away, 
than down they came and began robbing 
the nest of the very magpie who sat watch- 
ing. The magpie waited till the crows were 
gone up into their own nest, when off he 
flew to where his partners were, and they 
on hearing of the theft quickly found others 
of their relations, and back all flew, about 
twenty in number, to punish the crows. The 
crow sitting upon the top of the tree, and lay- 
ing other pilfered sticks to make his own nest, 
wondered at the immense chattering he heard 
behind him, and turning to see, was naturally 
astonished at such a flock of pies flying, 
chattering and vociferating, to the very point 
where he was. Soon his guilty conscience 
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accused him, and the angry tones of the pies 
told him they knew all about his tricks. He 
and his wife looked about, to fly, but there 
were magpies coming now in each dii^ection, 
and before he could get over the bewilder- 
ment of being found out they were close to 
him. Upon him they set, and pecked him 
and his wife nearly to death, as they flew 
here and there among them; it seemed the 
aim of each pie to pull out a feather, and 
when these were all gone, and the pies 
nearly exhausted with passion and excitement, 
then they began pecking the crows' bodies 
until they were left nearly dead, having sought 
shelter in the midst of some high rushes. 
Of course retaliation followed. Other crows, 
finding their comrades half dead from cold, 
stripped of all but wing and tail feathers, and 
looking the pitiable objects they did, mustered 
their relatives, and while tlie magpies were 
away, as was usual with them, these tore 
their nests to pieces, and even destroyed and 
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ate some of the eggs which they found in 
the nests. Thus it was that the feud began 
between the magpies and the crows, and has 
continued ever since, obliging magpies and 
crows to live separately — hiding their nests 
the one from the other. 

It was after this time, and when the 
country began to be more civilized and fit 
for more delicate inhabitants ; when woods 
and copses began to spring up liere and 
there, and the fogs to be not so frequent. 
Again, a river had forced its way through 
the mass of boggy ground, and, in a great 
measm^e, drained it ; hills — small . ones, to 
be sure — ^had risen here and there. At this 
time some new emigrants came from over 
the water and settled about here ; and 
among these new-comers was the wood-pigeon. 
It was, even at that time, a strange place 
for such birds to come, where the treeis were 
so few and small, and the food on which 
they lived — seeds of grasses, &c. — so scanty. 
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Thoy, poor tliiiigSj — the first pair seen here, — 
were very ignorant, and knew notliing of 
the way to build a nest in the fork of a 
tree, having been before accustomed to build- 
ing, or rather laying their eggs, in a hole or 
on ledges of the rock. Their soft bills were 
ill adapted to break off twigs, and they 
were much disgusted at some of our family 
recommending them carri(m as food, failing 
their usual eatables, and, indeed, starved 
as they often must have been about that time, 
taste it they never did. 

^' One redeeming trait in their character 
was their fondness for one another. They 
never went out but both flew close together, 
and if one was in trouble, the other inune- 
diately helped it to the best of its ability, 
.all the while speaking in such endearing tones 
that it quite made you pity them, seeing 
their quiet manners and knowing how un- 
fitted they were to rough it in a country so 
uncivilized as that was. 
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^^ When they first came there it was rather 
late in the spring, and nesting time nearly- 
over. The pigeons, finding no rocks or 
holes, as they had been led to expect, were 
naturally much at a loss where to lay their 
eggs. It would never have done to have 
laid them on the ground, or they would 
soon have been stamped upon by the lizards 
and other animals which were constantly 
running about; and failing rocks and the 
ground, there were no hollow trees to be 
found. So in their trouble they came to our 
ancestors, and asked them to show them the 
best manner to build a nest, having doubt- 
less before noted that the magpie's nest was 
the most complete of any they had seen. 

^^ As you will find, children, the wood- 
pigeons are sharp enough in a certain way ; > 
but the worst of it is, they are rather too 
affectionate and sentimental, and have a certain 
confident manner of seeming to know every- 
thing directly it is told them, jumping to the 
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end of a thing when they are really only at 
the beginning, and so making many mistakes; 
and their ancestors — ^the particular pair of 
which I have been telling you — ^made one 
mistake of this sort, which has since cost 
their family very dear, as regards tlie comfort 
of their homes. 

'' It was settled, so the tradition goes, 
that two of our ancestral magpies should sliow 
this poor pair of pigeons how to build a 
nest with the materials which were most 
abundant, and also in tlie manner best suited 
to the trees of the neighbourhood; and, 
accordingly, one morning the two pigeons sat 
themselves on the branch of a tree overhead, 
and well in sight of the two magpies who 
were to give them their lesson in nest-building. 
Close together they sat on the branch of the 
fir-tree, billing and cooing in their fond way — 
for this couple had but just married before 
they emigrated — and there they watched 
the magpies commence business. Sticks were 
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rather scarce, and the magpies had some 
distance to go for them, so the work pro- 
ceeded but slowly. First two or three large 
sticks were laid one across the other, and 
then smaller across and upon the first ones, 
and yet again smaller and still smaller. This 
looked easy enough, but it was only the very 
beginning. It was not unreasonable that the 
pigeons began to tire of the — ^to them — ^new 
and tedious job ; and the time taken in 
fetching the sticks made it tedious. However, 
they began to talk together a little, in whis- 
pers, and to look slily, first at each other and 
then at the magpies. Presently, after some 
dozen sticks were laid roughly together, one of 
the magpies, departing for more, heard, as he 
thought, a very confident '' So-so ^^ come from 
one pigeon. Coming back, he fancied he saw 
a jeering e:^pression on the gentleman pigeon's 
face; but it passed, and the work slowly pro- 
ceeded. By-and-by another '^ So-so " came, 
and the magpie heard it, but it was not the 
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same pie that lieard it before, and he noticed 
a queer look in the pigeon's eye. Other 
and otlier sticks were brought and laid in 
order, luitil the nest began to assume the 
shape of a fiat dish. The " So-so " now 
became frequent, and the pigeons' faces 
assiuned more and more this confident cunning 
expression. The pies began to feel put out, 
but still, from politeness, proceeded with their 
work^ and did not seem to notice. But soon 
the ^^So-so's" became too many and too loud 
not to be noticed, and tlie mag^jies, returning 
together with some particular sticks to bind 
together the bottom of the nest, and finding 
the gentleman pigeon jumping about in the 
unfinished nest, ^^So-so-ing" and lifting and 
disarranging the sticks with his bill, wliile 
his mate above looked down approvingly, — 
when they saw all their trouble thrown away, 
as it were, then the pies' tempers gave way. 
. Dropping the sticks they had with them in 
disgust, they told tho pigeons that if tliov 
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did ^^ So-so" and said ^^ So-so" and spoilt the 
nest, and yet knew everything, why, then, they 
would never teach them any more, but they 
must put up with the '^ So-so " nest they had 
at present. 

^' Away the pies flew : and this, children, 
is the traditional reason that wood-pigeons 
have never been able to build better nests 
than you see them build in the present 
day. They always choose the thick branch 
of a tree, and close to the stem lay a few 
sticks on the branch — no wool, no feathers, 
simply a few sticks. 

"It is a great pity such affectionate birds 
should live in such a rude and untidy nest : it 
occurred as you see, entirely from too much self- 
coAfidence and the despising of good advice." 

It was on an autumn day that I heard 
this story of magpie tradition. I had noticed 
four or five magpies sitting in the sun on the 
branches of an old ash, and creeping up 
found one of their number chatting softly 

H 
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while the others listened. When just finished, 
I unfortunately broke a rotten stick that was 
beneath me, and the alarm-note of the old 
magpie was the cause of the dispersal of the 
group. I need not say how sorry I was 
when this occurred, or I might have another 
story to^ tell you of magpie tradition. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DRAGON OF THE STARLINGS. 

XHE old elm-trees with their hollow stems, 
and dark, rough, brown-barked boughs, were 
swaying to and jfro, and shaking the rain-drops 
from their dripping leaves right gladly. They 
looked so bright and green after the thunder- 
shower, and now, as the sun shone out, the 
green looked paler and brighter, softer, and 
yet more lovely to the eye. And there on the 
top of the tallest elm, and on the highest 
spray, sat Master Sarpet the Starling, chat- 
tering away and sunning himself in the bright 
light which came ten times warmer after the 
cloud had passed. When the first sharp pelting 
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drops of the shower came, he had suddenly- 
retreated into the depths of the tree, all among 
the green leaves and brown branches, and then 
sliding down the thick trunk, he came to where 
an arm of the tree had been cut away, and 
at the severed end there was a small neat 
hole, and in he popped, and was soon out of 
sight; no, not quite; there was his yellow 
bill at the mouth of the hole, and then he 
went quite in, and out of sight altogether. 

But we must take the liberty of following 
him in, and seeing all that he did before the 
shower came on ; and so, if you will please to 
make yourself as small as you conveniently can, 
we will creep into his snug hole too, and 
then, standing in some little sly comer, we 
may see all within, when our eyes get accus- 
tomed to the dim twilight that's there. There 
sits Mr. Sarpet in that comer, on some straw 
which lines the hole, and that demure brown- 
looking person, sitting close down in the very 
middle of the cave, is, I suppose, his wife. 
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Now, if she would only just stir a little, we 
might be able to see the rest of his family; 
and she is so obliging. She goes and talks 
to her husband, and now see the family! Five 
half - hairy, half - woolly, sparse - feathered, fat, 
round, little starlingets, and so red and rosy. 
What rum little things they seem, as they 
bob their great heads q^bout, all eyes and bill, 
as if they were too heavy for their slender 
necks! Now, the one in that comer thinks 
himself uncomfortable, and tries to get in the 
middle, where it's warmer ; and see ! one fellow 
is nearly pushed out of the nest; and now 
all resent the disturbance, and begin to move, 
— ^the fattest, biggest fellow gets in the middle, 
and the other four, finding, I suppose, that 
they are getting the worst of it, consent to 
lie still, with now and then a movement and 
bobbing of their heads. They cannot have 
long had their breakfast, I should think, or 
they would not be as quiet and comfortable 
as they are now, for if they had not had it. 
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each would be bobbing up to get the best 
wonn when it was brought, or all watching 
eagerly for when their parents came back to 
the nest. How different when feeding-time 
comes from what they seem now! All alive 
then, each trying to get two worms to his 
share, never caring what the rest get ; and 
such chirruping then from their soft yellow 
beaks, such stretching of necks, and such open- 
ing of eyes and bills, as would make you 
laugh to see ! Take a farewell look at the 
family now, for here comes the mother, and 
settles down on them, covering them with her 
warm feathers; for they are not large enough 
to be quite left yet, as they only came out 
of the eggs ten days ago. 

But we must now go back to old Sarpet, 
the father, and hear what he thinks of the 
country after the thunder-shower. He's rather 
pleased, for he calculates it will bring the 
worms out of the ground to taste the nice 
fresh rain which has fallen among the grass, 
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and then doubtless lie will have a good meal 
for himself and his little ones. And he thinks, 
too, that the rooks will soon be coming to 
the large meadows near, and grubbing up the 
grass, where he knows there are plenty of 
those large, luscious, brown grubs they are 
so fond of, — ^those large grubs which turn to 
May-bugs, or more properly, July -bugs, for 
they seldom come in May, — ^the rooks will 
be looking for them, now that they have a 
chance of getting at them in the soft earth ; 
and that he may come in for a little one 
now and then, for Master Sarpet and his kith 
and kin are as fond of them as the rooks 
are, but they^have not such strong bills to 
grub them up as have the rooks. He had 
been scarcely ten minutes sitting, chatting, and 
purring away, now placing a feather that had 
got awry, and now pecking himself, and then 
chatting and purring away like a cat, when 
away from the rookery, down by the castle, 
five or six old rooks came steadily floating up 
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straight to the meadow on the hill-side. He 
had been sure they would come, and was more 
glad because they came just at this time, when 
his wife could go out for a little fly, as well 
as himself, and without neglecting in any way 
the little squabs. He waited, however, till he 
could see the rooks beginning to grub, and that 
they were filling their crops, now and then 
swallowing one or two of the largest maggot- 
grubs. Then ho called to his wife to come, 
and she, quite pleased and willing, popped 
out of the hole and flew away — she fi:om the 
bottom of the tree, straight out under the 
branches, and he, shooting down jfrom the tree- 
top, joined her, and so both away to the 
rooks below. 

Seven rooks there were in all. Dourgal 
Whitefeather, so called jfrom the white feathers 
in his wing ; Mavour Crinkleneck ; Jourg 
Greybeak: these, with their three wives, made 
the six. The other, the seventh, was a lazy 
young bachelor, who did not take a wife this 
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year, because he was of so lazy a diBposition, 
although somo of the rooks said the real reason 
was, he had been jilted by the belle of last 
year's brood. However, he did not look very 
melancholy, for a handsome young fellow and 




tall, and lithe of wing was Joycod Crystaleyo. 
He'd the longest and prettiest curved beak of 
all the young rooklets of his own age, the 
neatest-shaped feet and legs, and his tail- 
feathers were fiill a quarter of an inch longer, 
and proportionately broader. Besides, he coidd 
fly better, walk more stately, and 1: 
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in society showed him to be, as he was, of 
some of the oldest and most aristocratic rook- 
blood of the castle rookery. No wonder, then, 
he was not melancholy, if he had been jilted ; 
for any rook with such good looks, and such 
ancestry as his, could soon find a wife if he 
wanted one. Truth was, Joycod was a little 
too vain, besides being lazy. 

'' Good morning, cousin Crinkleneck," said 
starling Sarpet, on alighting near him; for 
starlings claim cousinship with rooks, as being 
descended from a common ancestor, whom very 
old tradition names Corvidiaenus. " Good morn- 
ing. My wife and I are come to hunt for 
maggots with you, if you will be so obliging 
as to let us." 

^^ Certainly, cousin Sarpet," replied Crinkle- 
neck. '' Your sharp little eyes are sure to catch 
sight of what we miss ; so you're quite welcome 
I'm sure, and so will my neighbours say." 

'' How's your family, Mrs. Whitefeather ? I 
hope they're all improving rapidly." 
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^^ Yes, thank you, Mrs. Sarpet; all doing 
well ; and I hope to take them for their first 
fly next week, if the weather keeps as fine as 
now. You should see my first-egg-bird ! such 
a fine fellow, such wings, such eyes, and such 
a beak, with a voice of such promise ! I know 
it will be a grand addition to our choruses 
of next autumn : it promises to be even deeper 
and gruffer than Master Joycod's there, if he 
doesn't mind and practise more than he does 
at present." 

'' Fm glad to hear such a good account," 
answered Mrs. Sarpet; ^' for my first-egg-bird 
is the most unkindly of all my little family, 
although he's not bad, nor ugly, nor backward 
for his age ; but my third-egg-bird is my 
pride, — such a dear little yellow-billed darling, 
such pretty grey eyes, and such sweet-shaped 
fe&thers all down its back ! " 

'' Did your family get well through their 
wing-quilling, Mrs. Sarpet? Two of mine were 
very ill for a time over it." 
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'' Yes, thank you, Mrs. Oinkleneck ; mine 
all got well and easily through their back- 
feathering and their wing-qnilling, with the 
exception of my first-egg-bird; but he's all 
right now, I'm glad to say." 

^' How do you do, Mr. Crystaleye ;" for he 
had just walked up beside them to hear what 
was going on, and to bring Mrs. Sarpet a 
delicate little grub he thought she would like, 
polite young bachelor that he was. 

^'How d'ye do? And when are we to hear 
of a Mrs. Crystaleye. I'm sure it is nearly 
time you began to look out one ready for 
next spring. Or are you waiting till the other 
young rooklet hens come out, that you may 
take your pick among them ? " 

'' That's it, Mrs. Sarpet," said Mrs. 
Crinkleneck, '' I assure you, he's often round 
at my nest looking at my brood ; and, if I 
don't mistake, my third-egg-bird — such a fine 
rooklet hen! — ^has taiken his fancy; ay, Mr. 
Crystaleye?" 
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'' Really, Mrs. Sarpet, you must not be- 
lieve half Mrs. Crinkleneck says. She is so 
proud of that rooklet hen of hers, that she 
thinks everyone's in love with her. But it 
certainly is a fine bird, and I might do 
worse ; so if I come some day, Mrs. Crinkle- 
neck, and ask you for her, you won't say 
me nay — ^will you?" 

^^ Really, Mr. Crystaleye, I can't say now; 
there are so many things to think of; but 
time will prove — ^time will prove." 

So they continued, chatting away gaily, ban- 
tering one another, talking seriously now over 
family ailments, and now joking Mr. Crystal- 
eye and flattering him by turns, but all, at the 
same time, intent upon their work — the rooks 
grubbing and poking under the grass-tufts 
with their great strong bills, and the starlings 
darting about and running in amongst them 
picking up the small worms that the rooks 
overlooked or neglected ; Mr. Crystaleye doing 
the polite, after he had fed himself, and all 
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working and chattering. Mr. Crinkleneck's 
jowl was fiill, and so was Mr. Greybeak's by 
this time; so they said they would fly away 
to the rookery, as their families would be 
expecting them ; and the others promised to 
follow as soon as they could — ^that was, when 
they had their load of grubs, &c. Sarpet, 
the starling, looked up to see his friends fly 
away, and watched them moving their broad 
glossy wings with slow monotonous motion. 

But what makes him still keep looking? 
Why does he tremble and shake as he holds 
his beak right up in the air, and why do his 
eyes seem to start from their sockets ? His 
gaze is fixed on an oak-tree on the far side of 
the field by the large pond — ^the pond not very 
distant from his home-tree. Now, he has just 
recovered enough to call his wife's attention. 
'^ Look, wife, look!" cries he, '4n the stricken 
oak — ^the dragons!" And, sure enough, in 
the oak which had been blasted with light- 
ning, some time ago apparently, were a pair 
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of Kving things. Long tails they had, which 
were ever moving and jerking, bright fire- 
eyes that were never still, and the noise they 
kept making was a harsh croaking growl like 
a frog's croak, but louder; and this noise they 
kept up as they glided and slid from branch 
to. branch, down from the topmost ones to the 
lowest sprays of the tree. 

Up started Mrs. Sarpet the moment she 
saw them, and, impetuous as was her nature, 
flew, like the wind, home. Sarpet must per- 
force follow. Silly things, they flew straight 
to the nest -hole, and the fire -eyes of the 
dragons saw them directly. They stopped their 
horrid noise, and ceased gliding about for a 
moment, then moved again to the top branches 
of their tree. Now their tails wagged more 
and their eyes brightened and sparkled, for 
they saw where the starlings flew, and knew 
then where their nest was — guessed, by the 
hurry of Sarpet and his wife, that there were 
young ones in it. Just what they wanted, 
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those wicked dragons. So there they sat and 
watched, still and quiet enough now, save 
that they slowly wagged their long thin tails; 
watched they did to see if either Sarpet or 
his wife would go away again. But no, 
Sarpet was not quite so foolish as that. He 
saw that the dragons knew where he was, 
and that they guessed what was in his nest ; 
so at home he stayed, with his bill just out 
of the hole, his eyes just over the bottom 
ledge of bark watching his enemies' move- 
ments. 

The dragons waited some time, but found 
little good. So, having chatted together, they 
agreed they had better begin the assault, and 
spreading their large wings — ^wings burnished 
with gold and azure and in part white — 
steadily they came flying for the elm. You 
should have seen them coming — their large 
mouths, which looked of immense length and 
hard as iron, their swelling, bright, fierce fire- 
eyes, their coats of burnished purple and 
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gold, mixed up with black and white patches, 
and the horrid whirring of those large broad 
wings, and, last, their tails waggipg up and 
down, as though beating time to their dismal 
croaking. 

Slowly and steadily they came, straight as 
a line from the top of the stricken oak to the 
elm of the starlings. They rested but a 
minute on its topmost branch, and then com- 
menced a flight round and round the tree to 
find the hole. This they were not long in 
doing. Sarpet sat on the look out, eager 
and trembling. As soon as the dragons found 
it, and saw him at the entrance, one of them 
— ^the largest — ^flew straight at him ; but he 
manfully stood his ground, and, avoiding the 
homy jaws, pointed his tiny but sharp bill 
straight for the dragon's eye, and drove him 
off for the time, foiled. Round flew the 
dragon with a sharp turn, and then swooped 
at him again, and by this time Sarpet's wife 
was ready to help him, and well she fought, 
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and not till the third charge of the dragons 
— ^for both came on at once now — and not 
tintil her .bill was nearly broken and her 
head covered in blood, — not till then did she 
leave her husband. The poor young starlings 
crouched down in the middle of their hole 
close as could be, frightened and wondering. 
The noise of the two dragons — their hissing 
and croaking, and the brushing of their wings, 
and the crashing of their claws against the 
bark of the tree — ^was enough to frighten any 
baby-birdi3 who had not heard it before, and it 
sounded so loud and awfiil in their hollow nest, 
that they lay huddled together at the very 
bottom, hidden among the straw. 

At length, with a desperate charge, both the 
dragons at once, their jaws of horn pointed 
like spears ftdl at poor Sarpet's breast, they 
obliged him to give way, and he fell back in 
the hole, upon the top of his wife,* beaten 
and exhausted, and expecting momentarily to 
see the jaws of the dragons reddened with the 
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blood of his poor nestlings. The eyes of the 
lai'gest dragon gleamed bright in the dark- 
ness of the hollow tree, as with stretched 
neck it craned into the hole, trying to see 
where the young birds were. Mrs. Sarpet 
<5onld not forbear— cost what it might— having 
one more tilt at those horrid eyes, and dash 
she went, driving the dragon's head back out 
of the hole just as it was preparing to grip 
her favourite third -egg -squab. Just then the 
other dragon, perched outside, gave a loud 
and warning screech, and at the same moment 
came a tremendous noise, as if the whole tree 
had fallen to the ground; there was a crash- 
ing among the branches, and Sarpet saw the 
glisten as of lightning in his hole, while into it 
dashed pieces of bark and bits of the dragon's 
coat. Outside, the whirr of the dragon's 
wings was for a moment tremendous ; but its 
head dropped back, its claws could no longer 
hold on to the tree, its eyes opened and 
closed with a convulsive movement, and, with 
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one final screech, answered by the cry of the 
other dragon, as it flew off like the wind, 
the great dragon dropped with a rush through 
the air, and fell with a loud thud upon the 
ground— dead. 

Poor Sarpet had just strength to look out 
of his hole, and he knew that he was saved. 
Beneath the elm stood a man holding a gun, 
the barrel of which was still smoking ; at his 
feet lay the dragon, still and dead. He 
heard the man call it by the name of Mag- 
pie. And this was the Dragon of the starlings. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ROBINS AND THEIR RED BREASTS. 

JtiiOBINS were not at one time called Robin- 
Redbreasts, as formerly they had nothing of 
red about them, but were simply brown birds, 
and called by the one name, Robin. How it 
comes that they now have red breasts I am 
going to tell you. I heard it once from a very 
old xobin ; not that he told me himself, or 
knew I was listening when he told the story, 
but, as I was lying on my back in the sun, 
one summer day, close to an ivy-covered tree, 
thinking of nothing at all, only feeling how 
pleasant it was to be at times really idle, 
and perhaps enjoying it all the more because 
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I ought not to be so lazy. So doing, I noticed 
a robin fly into this ivy, and looking, I saw 
the neatest little nest perched up there, and 
could see, every now and then, a yellow bill 
and a large pair of staring eyes look over the 
side of it, and on an ivy-twig I saw the old 
robin sit, and by-and-by I heard him chirp 
the following story to the nestlings, 

But before I go on with the story 
he told, let me ask you, have you ever 
noticed how spiteful the robins are the one 
to the other, when they come on the lawn 
in front of the house, — how, directly they see 
one another, each sticks up his head and then 
his tail, now jerks his tail and then his head, 
swells out his feathers and makes himself as 
tall as ever he can, and then how they chirp, 
chirp, and fly at one another, chasing each 
other until one is driven away ; and in the 
orchard or the wood, excepting in very cold 
weather and at nesting time, how you never 
see two robins hopping about together, like 
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you do the little molly -hedge -sparrows, but 
you hear a solitary chirp, chirp, and a rustle 
among the dry leaves, and you see one robin 
looking up at you with his large eye, and his 
head turned sideways ? 

You have always been taught to like robins, 
and so you surely should, for they do a great 
deal of good for us, not only good that we 
don't know of, but also very much that we 
could not do for ourselves, in the way of 
eating tiny insects that would hurt our flowers, 
and tiny seeds that would grow into weeds ; 
and if they do now and then eat part of a 
large strawberry that you have been watching 
for a day or two, till its cheek should get 
a little more ruddy and its juice more sweet, 
why you certainly have a right to be vexed; 
but you must remember the good the robber 
does for you also. As to any other harm they 
do to you, save eating your strawberries and 
currants, of that I don't know; they do some 
harm to themselves certainly, and, like 
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a great many people who are good in all 
else, they are very jealous of one another and 
at times cruel, very cruel, but only, as I say, 
to themselves. 

The old robin who told this story was 
a very old bird, with grey feathers round his 
eyes, and down the back of his neck were 
a few white ones also. In fact, the white 
round his eyes made him seem as if wearing 
a pair of silver spectacles. He hopped about 
very steadily ; did not jerk his head or his 
tail so pertly as many yoimger robins I have 
seen ; he chirped rather more grufl&y, and never 
sang, but seemed altogether to have quite a 
weight of years on his memory and his shoul- 
ders. To make him more sober, he had been 
talking of the signs of a hard winter to come, 
— how all the finit was setting to ripen, the 
hips and haws swelling although the blossom 
was hardly yet gone, the holly-berries getting 
round and green ; and the last winter had 
been a very mild one, and with only one day's 
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hard frost. And he talked of how he felt 
himself old ; and troubled as he was with 
stiffiiess and aches in his bones, which we 
should call rheumatism, he did not like the 
thoughts of the hard winter, with its very 
little food and its very little sun, and its 
muchness of cold winds, and quantities of ice 
and snow, and, in fact, that he did not like 
such a prospect at all. But the youngsters 
who listened to him did not know what winter 
was, and had only heard him tell about the 
white snow, crisp and dazzling in the sunshine, 
and they only thought of how beautiful it 
must look, and they longed to taste of the 
hips and haws and red holly-berries, and they 
even began to think themselves tired of the 
snails and spiders and dry little seeds that 
they had been living on, and they even wished 
among themselves that winter would come; 
but they did not know of the cold and frost, 
and the frozen water and the leafless trees, 
and the rain and fogs. 
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'Twas a very pretty nest and place where 
these young noisy birds were sitting — noisy, yes, 
they were noisy ; and had I been a boy, a bird- 
nesting boy, I should have known where to pop 
on them directly, for there was no mistaking 
which bush the loud merry chirps came from. 

The ivy hugged closely round the bark, 
and curled its brown and shaggy stems about, 
and twisted round and round like a bundle of 
snakes ; it made beautiftd little ledges under 
its leaves and loops of stem that stood out 
from the tree, and in one of these loops of 
stem was the robins' nest. There was a regular 
bower made by a small bough of ivy arching 
overhead, and ivy-stems grouped themselves 
all round the nest and below it, and the thick 
green leaves hung down close, and nothing 
lifted them but the Wind, as he now and then 
let his friend the Sun take a peep- at the 
nestlings ; and on one of these branches, close 
above the nest, so that he looked down into 
it, sat the old robin telling his story. 
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" You must know," said he, '' that we 
robins had not always the red breasts we now 
have, but were brown all over, like you will 
be for the first part of your lives, and until 
autumn comes again and you have changed 
your feathers and become quite *red-breasted. 

"At the time I am speaking of, long 
ago, robins were cheerful birds, very often 
meeting together and hopping about friendly 
like. Here it was much warmer then than it 
is now ; the summers were longer, the winters 
not so cold, and the trees and flowers much 
more beautiful in the woods and meadows, 
than now. No robins then had much trouble 
to get a good living, both for themselves and 
their youngsters, if they had any ; and it 
was holiday-time all the year round : first a 
robins' party in a large oak-tree, with the 
sun coming in through the branches and 
lighting up the leaves; then another, a picnic 
on a bank of cool green moss beside some 
running stream, and the stream was our music, 
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and the rustling leaves made a chorus with 
it to our chirrupings. To all the feasts 
every one brought a berry or two, or a worm, 
or some other dainty; and they walked about 
together and sat together, and, by-and-by, one 
robin would mount on the branch of a tree 
a little overhead, and sing a song to the 
company, and after him another, and then 
perhaps there would be a chorus ; and so 
they would keep up the enjoyment till the 
sun went down behind the trees, and warned 
all it was time to go home for the night. 
At one of these parties, when a great many 
robins were come together, and when enjoy- 
ment was running high, a great quarrel arose 
between an old gentleman robin and his 
son. This son of his was a morose bird, 
loving to be alone in the dark, deep woods 
where anybody seldom came. He had never 
married, and so lived a solitary life. He 
had only come to this party by great per- 
suasion from the lady who gave it ; and her 
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motive in wishing him to come was, that he 
might see a daughter of hers who wished to 
have a nest of her own, and with some gentle- 
man robin to take care of it, and of herself 
also. Now, although the lady knew this robin 
to be a morose and sulky bird, yet she thought 
that a wife of such good nature and good 
qualities as her daughter might alter him very 
much, and perhaps for the better. He was 
very good-looking, mind you, although rather 
funny in his ways. His father, too, wanted 
him to walk and dance with this young lady 
robin; but he would not, and when his father 
brought the lady to him, he almost insulted her, 
so as to make his father really angry. And 
after this we can but think that he was a 
badly-disposed robin ; and so events proved 
him to be. 

" The party at which the quarrel took place 
had long been over, and forgotten almost, in 
the many new and happy days spent in the 
same way, and which had followed this 
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especial one. The quarrel was forgotten by 
the youngest and gayest birds, and the young 
lady robin who performed such a prominent 
part in the affair had found a mate, and was 
thinking of building her nest. 

'' The morose young robin had not for- 
gotten, nor had he forgiven his father; for, 
you see, he was in the wrong, and there- 
fore could not forgive his father, to whom 
he had returned harm, while receiving nought 
but good. It was soon said that the son 
had been seen keeping company with some 
disreputable birds in the neighbourhood — had 
been seen lurking about a hollow oak, deep 
in the dark woods, where dwelt an old raven — ^^ 
a solitary old bird, very old, very ugly, and 
also very much disliked by all who had to do 
with him ; he having been thought guilty of 
even stealing little birds out of their warm 
nests while their parents were away, and never 
letting the birds he stole come back again. 
Some one said this morose robin — ^who, by the 
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bye, was named Spight — had been seen flying 
with old Craugh the Raven into the dark 
thick woods on the high hills, where few little 
birds ever ventured ; and it was said that the 
raven, as it flew, carried the bad robin on his 
back. You must know, a great deal of this I 
am telling you was only supposed ; though if 
the least of it were true, that Spight had been 
with Craugh the Raven, it could not be but 
that the company of such birds as old ravens 
was not good for birds like robins. One day, 
long to be remembered, this morose robin was 
met in the woods quite unexpectedly by his 
father and a friend, who were quietly hopping 
about, and turning over leaves to find a worm 
or a seed. What, to their horror, should they 
see, sitting on the branch of a hazel-bush, but 
a bird with a blood-red beak and head and 
breast ! His feathers were rumpled all down 
his back, his wings hung down, his eyes 
stared, and he sat on the branch seemingly 
not knowing anything that was passing. 
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" ^ What sort of a bird can this be ?' thought 
the old robin ; but gave it up, he had never 
seen such a one before, nor one in such a 
sorry plight. His friend suggested that it 
might be a bird hurt very much, and per- 
haps dying ; and, so thinking, they both went 
near out of pure compassion, and to help if 
need be : but when quite close, the old robin 
knew it to be his son. Their quarrel was in- 
stantly forgotten by his father, at seeing the 
distress his son was in ; and to begin asking 
him questions as to how, when, and where it 
happened that he became in such a distressed 
condition, was but natural ; but, strange to say, 
Spight, who had looked so forlorn and crest- 
fallen but a moment before, now, at the sight 
of his father, changed more suddenly than I 
can tell, and in a wonderful manner. His eyes 
shone bright as two little fires, and came, 
seemingly, right out of his head; his wings 
braced up, his tail stood upright, and his bill 
and head quivered as in anger; to add the 
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more to his horrid appearance, were his head, 
beak, and breast covered with blood. But 
strangest of all was his conduct. For a moment 
he stood, as I have told you, yet making the 
twig on which he perched shake under him, 
and then, like a little fiiry, straight he flew, 
his bill held rigidly in front of him, and 
aiming as if at his astonished father. Never 
had such a thing been known among robins 
before — never had a son dared so to behave 
to his father as this one had. But, sad, sad 
to tell, the sharp bill pierced through the 
thick feathers of the old robin's head, and 
out rushed a tiny stream of blood; yet again 
and again came the robin, more and more 
ftiriously, as if every fresh drop of blood gave 
him increased power to fly at his father still 
more furiously. The friend, panic-stricken for 
the moment, flew away with a long loud cry, 
to save his own life and to call help to his 
friend. 

'' What happened while he was gone he, 
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of course, could not tell; a chaffinch who 
happened to be near told it afterwards. The 
son no sooner thought his father dead than he 
flew away, as the chaffinch thought, in fear of 
punishment. Not so, however ; for, as the finch 
stooped over the poor wounded robin, he heard 
a fluttering of wings and looked up, thinking 
it the friend returning with assistance; bu: 
what a strange sight met his view ! Nine or ten 
robins, all with red breasts and red heads and 
bills, came flying along together. Fiercely 
they flew at the finch, and with the greatest 
difficulty did he escape to the high branch of 
an oak-tree, where he sat for a long time 
panting. But venturing at last nearer, what 
a sight he saw ! All the robins were dipping 
their bills in the blood of the poor dead bird, 
dyeing them more and more red; while close 
by sat Craugh, the old raven, chattering and 
gibbering, throwing his great head here and 
there, and clacking his bill ; a fitting chorus to 
such an unnatural feast. 

K 2 
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" But when the Mend returned with more 
of the friends of the old robin, little expected 
they to be chased by a party of birds with 
red heads and breasts and staring eyes, all 
counterparts of the morose robin, and led on 
by an old chattering, jabbering raven, whose 
very noise alone seemed to take from them 
the power to fly away. Several of the peaceful 
robins were killed before the redbreasts left 
off chasing them ; and long after, when any 
of the peaceful robins and the redbreasts met 
they always fought, and the redbreasts gene- 
rally had the best of it, imtil years had gone 
by, until the peaceftd birds were driven quite 
out of the country. But happily since then 
the red robins have been better, and I may 
say now, that, as birds go, they are good 
birds; since then the woods have become more 
civilized, and there is now but here and there 
a raven, and their influence for bad has ceased 
since birds became more and more enlightened. 
The only trait left of the savage nature of the 
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redbreasts is when they meet at other than 
nesting time, and then the old quarrel seems 
in some sort to revive, even against their own 
kith and kin. 

" Whether in those days long gone by, 
when this horrid event happened, and of which 
I have told you, there were witches that en- 
chanted birds, or whether the old ravens were 
only very clever and very malicious, using 
their knowledge to promote every bad feeling 
in birds of their own feather, I do not know. 
Whether this particular raven had made these 
robins taste of any carrion, food of which he 
was so fond, and had thus brought them to 
like it and to become as savage as he himself — 
to like the sight of blood — and so to lose all 
respect for parents and friends, I cannot say 
for certain; but this I hope, that you little 
robins will remember this story, and will 
remember the horrid consequences of indulging 
in unknown food and bad company, and will 
learn therefrom to treat your fathers and 
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mothers with the respect due to them, as being 
such to you ; and then, although all robins still 
have the brand of the red breast as inherited 
from savage ancestors, yet you may show how 
different you are from those forefathers of ours, 
in being good birds and quiet, and as little 
quarrelsome a race as are some of our quiet 
neighbours." 

The old robin had been listened to with 
great attention by all the little nestlings, and 
he now told them to be very quiet while he 
went to find some food for their supper. They 
were very anxious, one and all, to come out of 
the nest and go with him, and to try if they 
could not fly. But he would not let them, as 
they might lose one another in the wood when 
the dark night came on, and so become the 
prey of the great black and white cat who 
lived in the house close by. The very men- 
tion of the black and white cat acted like the 
household Bogey, and made them crouch in 
quiet at the bottom of the nest, and give up 
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all thought of coming out of it. When they 
.did go I cannot exactly say ; but I went about 
a week afterwards, and looked in the very 
bush, but the nest was empty. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE water-rail's SOLITUDE. 

W HAT can you poor birds know of the 
pleasures of life, you that always live in a lump, 
never straying away the length of a willow- 
shoot from one another ? You must be always 
talking and making some horrid noises I am 
sure ; and to live, too, out in the midst of those 
bleak even fields, in the heat and full glare 
of the sun ! I wonder your feathers are not 
scorched off your backs in summer-time, or 
blown away from you in winter, when I hear 
the wind sweeping terribly across the open. 

''What can be so nice as the shade, as the 
dull half-light, as the damp feel of a thicket 
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of reeds and rushes, where the water your feet 
stand in keeps them nice and cool, and where 
what little wind you feel there is laden with 
moisture, and where, when the storm blows, 
it only stirs the tips of the reeds and never 
shakes the bottoms, or moves the water they 
grow in ? 

" I can often peep upwards and see the pop- 
lars bending away, and bowing to the wind, and 
lower down I see the willows and osiers thrash- 
ing one another; and then down, every now 
and then, comes a shower of the old rotten 
branches of the poplar, and the sallows bend 
and bow to the ground and curtsey to the wind, 
whilst I am safe under the boll of a limip of 
flags, among the nice yellow leaves that are 
down and dying — moist, cool, and shady. I 
like to live whore the worms lie, where the 
snails sleep, and where the gnats and dragon- 
flies are bom. On the edge of a river-bank, 
where the turf grows, and juts out over the 
water, where there is a little overhanging bank, 
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from which I can take a dive right into the 
cool running stream. And you poor birds 
never see the water for weeks, excepting as 
a tiny rill in a copse, — ^you partridges and 
pheasants. I hear sometimes some relations 
of mine, the corn-crakes, screaming in the 
high long grass, as if running about there and 
enjoying its being wet with dew; but I like 
no half measures, I like to be where it's dim 
and dull and gloomy, moist and cool. 

^' What are your dry barley and wheat grains? 
to live upon, compared with my worms and 
snails ; not to speak of, in the proper season, 
those nice little yellow grubs that grow in 
bunches on the stems of the bulrushes, which 
it is such a pleasure to peck open, and find 
inside a little luscious golden grub ? A good 
swim and dive in the river to cool one's blood, 
and then to stand in a shaded nook and preen 
one's feathers and get dried by a sunbeam, — 
are these not pleasures that you poor field- 
loving birds know not of? 
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^ ' Dangers ! — do I know of no dangers ? I 
remember one day, when walking about on the 
largest shallow of our river, where the yellow 
and brown gravel lies the thickest, that I 
was fishing for trout and roach spawn; the 
water was just deep enough for me to stand 
on the bottom, holding on to a large stone, 
and I had no need to move, but could put 
up my head and get a breath now and then, 
in the interval enjoying a delicious lay of 
trout-spawn I had found, and not thinking of 
anything but how good and luscious it was, — 
that, all of a sudden, there came a rush and 
bubble of the water down the shallow part 
above and towards me, and I had only time 
to cast my eye up the stream, and saw there, 
coming right upon me, a great long pike. 
I let go the stone I was holding on to, jimiped 
out of the water, and flew to shore with the 
greatest speed imaginable, just in time to escape 
his swallowing me, as he had done one or two 
of my relations. 
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"As I flew away, I could see his dull eye 
ahine with disgust to think I had escaped him. 
I only just managed it by flying. I hate flying, 
— to fancy how some birds can exert themselves 
as they do ! Those poor swallows, it seems as 




If they can never be happy but in flying — 
backwards and forwards, across and acrosff the 
river, swooping and touching the water, round 
and round — bah! it makes me giddy to look at 
them. Now, for elegance and grace, give me 
,a creep, stooping now to avoid a twig that lies 
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across your path, and moving on one side just 
enough and no more to miss a branch, slowly 
and sedately going, curving your body to this 
side and that, now up, now down, always 
demurely and gently ; that is what I call the 
poetry of motion. 

^' I like a good run now and then, and 
a game of dodge and bob-in-and-out with my 
wife or children in the simimer-time ; but to 
fly, it's disgusting, simply disgusting, because 
it's such exertion. There, I'd rather run half a 
mile any day than fly. 

^^ There's a neighbour of mine, Grenzured 
the kingfisher; I catch a glimpse of him now 
and then, but only for a moment. Poor fellow, 
he's always in a hurry ; sometimes he comes' 
and sits on the bough of an old willow that 
overhangs the great shallow, but that's very 
seldom ; but I generally see him shooting by, 
a gleam of green and gold — shooting by like 
a flash of lightning; and if I call after him, 
and ask him how he does, the only answer 
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I get is, ' Can't stop,' and by he cuts, and is 
gone in a moment. Why can't he take things 
more leisurely, ae I do ? 




"Another friend of mine — rather a reUtion 
— Long-toes, the moor-hen, I've certainly per- 
suaded him into the value of taking things 
easy, and in many points he agrees with me ; 
but he must try to fly, such a heavy bird as 
he is, and a nice mess he makes of it. His 
wings go round and round like a mill-wheel, 
with a regular flop, flop; and he never flies 
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high, like the swallows, and when he lands 
again, poor fellow, to see how out of breath 
he is ! If he falls in the water, goodness ! the 
splash he makes, and if on land, thud he comes, 
and drives what little breath he has clean out 
of his body; yet so conceited is he, that he 
thinks he does his flying in quite the right 
style. There, some birds are so short-sighted 
and self-satisfied, it's no good talking to them. 
^^ If I could wish to be anything but that 
I am, I think I should prefer to be a fish — 
a trout. My plumage, you see, is very dull 
and sombre in colour, and the only gay part 
about me is my red bill. I should like to be 
speckled and coloured like the trout. And then, 
to see how gently and evenly he moves in the 
water! — just a steady stroke of his fins, or a 
quiet bend of his tail, and he moves without 
any trouble. I don't like the expression of 
his mouth, however; it makes him look so 
melancholy, that and his large round eyes. 
Mind you, I don't think he's very clever; he 
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does not look particularly sharp, and when 
he takes a May-fly jfrom the top of the water, 
his mouth closes on it, and he takes it with 
an air, as much as to say, ^ Yes, His good, 
but nothing particularly nice, nothing for me.' 

" There's one bird that comes sometimes to 
the great shallow, and one that I can't bear; 
if I could only drive him away whenever he 
comes, or hurt him, or do something to him^ 
to stop his coming, I should be so glad — ^yes- 
glad, that's the word; and that bird is the 
heron — old Spra-aak the heron. Oh, to see his 
long legs, with knee-joints like the large knots 
in reeds, and his long neck, as if he stretched 
it from morning till night to get it as long as 
it is, and his big wings, double as big as 
his whole body ! Down he comes like a cloud, 
quite as big and as grey as a thunder-cloud; 
and his great knot-kneed legs sticking out 
such a length behind his short tail. When he 
lands, his big wings shut up with a flop, and 
he brings his great stilty legs forward so stiffly 
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with a sweep, and dub down he comes on 
the bank. Into the water he wades like a 
boy on stilts, and there he stands and pre- 
tends to sleep, and so stands by the hour. 
He only pretends to sleep ; and when my 
friend the trout swims by, he strikes at him 
with his great, sharp, yellow bill, as if he 
had no right to be swimming in the river; 
and sometimes he seizes a poor minnow or an 
eel, and bites it cruelly, and makes it wriggle 
and twist, and then stows it away in a nasty 
great yellow bag he has under his beak. I 
hate deception, and yet there he stands pre- 
tending sleep, the nasty great grey giant, 
and all the while he has one eye open, 
waiting to catch the minnows as they swim 
by, and to pinch and ill-treat them. It served 
him right one day. As a pike swam by he 
struck at him, and stuck his bill all the way 
through his body. I was standing on the 
bank; and to see how angry that large pike 
was ! — it was a caution. He flapped his tail. 
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and showed his big teeth, and struggled and 
bit at the heron's legs, and actually pulled the 
heron right off the gravel down in the water, 
and wetted him thoroughly, before he could get 
his beak out of the pike's body. I only wish 
the pike had drowned him, so that he might 
have floated away down the stream, and never 
have come back again." 
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CHAPTER X. 



THREE PEEPS AT A WAGTAIL'S LIFE. 



Peep the First. 

XES, dear, I know it's bitter cold, and 
insects are extremely scarce; but, as I flew 
down to the marsh yesterday, I saw the edge 
of the brook thawed. Let's go. Chirrup dar- 
ling; it will never do to keep still, so cold as 
it is." 

" Away then, Matty, away." 

'' What nice exercise this is. Chirrup I And 
look, cloudy as it is, there is the sun just 
coining from behind the hill, I do declare." 

'' Ay, Matty, so he is. How it cheers one 
to see him on this cold winter's mom I" 

*^ And look. Chirrup, there's the farmer's 
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man only just coming to wake the sheep. 
How early we are this morning!" 

'' Well, dear, we shall get to work before 
our neighbours get all the insects." 

^^ Is that the water. Chirrup ? Mount a 
little higher — so — ^there, just under the alders 
coming down from the river." 

^^ Yes, Matty, that's it; three flights more 
and we are there." 

'' I'm afraid it looks all frozen over ; but 
no, if there isn't quite a broad piece of mud ! " 

'' Down we go then ; and it's so firm, Matty, 
you won't want to wash your feet afterwards, 
particular as you are." 

^^ Do look, Chirrup, at these poor blue 
flowers, like we have round the pond at home 
— ^how dead they look ! " ^ 

^^ Yes, the frost has made them droop, 
Matty ; but they'll be all alive again when the 
spring comes." 

^^Hush! Chirrup; what's that noise? Look, 
how those rushes move; look, it's a dog!" 
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^^ Quick, Matty, up to the alder-bough ; 
he can't hurt us there." 

^^ Look, Chirrup, look! here comes a man 
with a long stick; he is calling the dog, and 
the dog goes back." 

'^ Matty, the dog's been over our mud- 
place ; look at the marks of his feet ; we shall 
find lots to eat now, when they are gone." 

'' Oh ! Chirrup, what a noise ! I'm off ; 
do come ; I'm sure there's something the 
matter." 

The noise which frightened Mistress Matty 
Wagtail was no less than the report of a 
gun, which the sportsman had fired at a moor- 
hen disturbed by the dog. Her knowledge of 
the world had only extended over two sum- 
mers, so it will not appear strange that she 
should be alarmed at a noise so new, and, 
to her, so apparently great and frightftd. Mr. 
Chirrup Wagtail was not, however, so easily 
frightened; and so, calling to his wife, they 
perched on the bough of an oak close by in 
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the neighbouring ■wood, to wait the departure 
of the man and dog. 

** Matty dear, youVe no need to be afraid. 
I dare say the poor moor-hen was killed, but 
we are too insignificant to be noticed." 







^SS^wr^, 



" Was that what the man made a noise 
for — to frighten the moor-hen to death, Chir- 
rup dear?" 

" No, Matty. Once when a root-hoy was 
out in the big field near our home, I saw how 
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he used that pole which the man had: it's hol- 
low, you know. And he put some black stuff 
and some white thin stuff, and then some 
little round things like the ivy-berries we're 
obliged to eat sometimes." 

^' Were the little round things soft, like 
ivy-berries, Chirrup ?" 

^^ No, Matty; hard. And I was sitting in 
a tree about the same time, or soon after, 
and the boy lifted the pole up, and I saw 
some light, and heard a noise like you heard 
just now, and a lot of those little round hard 
things, I suppose, came into the tree where 
I sat, and rattled among the branches." 

'^ Did any hit you. Chirrup?" 

^^ Yes, Matty, one did, and I felt ready 
to drop out of the tree, it hurt me so." 

'' Chirrup dear, there goes the man across 
the marsh, and now let's go back to the mud- 
spot." 

And there Mr. and Mrs. Wagtail spent 
the best portion of that day. 



I 
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After the dog had disturbed the mud, the 
insects were more plentiful, as they had crept 
under the mud to escape the cold. 

They were not again disturbed, excepting 
by the intrusion of a snipe, who walked lei- 
surely across their mud-spot; but they were 
accustomed to such visitors, and Chirrup knew 
from experience that the snipe would rather 
increase their feed of insects, by the way in 
which he kept dipping his long bill deep down 
in the mud. 

The sun had come out but little during 
the whole day, and now the clouds came over 
heavier and heavier, and a few flakes of snow 
began to fall. This warned the birdies that 
they had better return home. 

^^ Chirrup," said Matty, ^^it begins to snow, 
and I am quite satisfied with my day's pro- 
vision. Hadn't we better go home?" 

^^Yes, Matty; I was just going to say the 
same thing, only I'd got a nice caddis-worm, 
and couldn't speak at the moment." 
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^^Aro you going to wash in tho running 
stream, Chirrup? I seo a nice smooth pebble 
or two that the water keeps dashing over." 

'' Yes, Matty, if you like. How fcmd you 
are of washing and making yourself neat, you 
vain little bird!" 

"Never mind, Chirrup, now. How cold 
the water is ! but so nice, isn't it ?" 

The two birdies washed the mud from 
their feet, and then both rose in the air, cliip- 
})ing and chirruping in intense satisfaction at 
having found such a good day's provision. 

The homeward flight was much the same 
as the morning one, and both reached their 
winter home in safety and good spirits. The 
night followed, with much rain and snow, but 
they were safely sheltered in their winter 
(quarters, which, as their residence will be the 
same for some two or three months to come, 
we will describe, perhaps, in another peep at 
them. 
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Peep the Second. 

^^ Chirrup, wake up; I've just heard the 
old cock crow in the hen-house, and the 
dawn's just breaking — it's nearly time to 
get up." 

'' Eh, Matty — ^time to get up ? How sleepy 
I am!" 

^^I believe, Chirrup darling, it's going to 
rain; and look how red the sun rises, how 
angry he looks!" 

''Let's go, Matty, and get something to 
eat before it begins in earnest." 

''Stop one minute. Chirrup dear; here are 
two or three feathers wrong, and you haven't 
half preened yourself. Look how untidy your 
back feathers are, you careless bird. I think 
you ain't half awake. How you blink your 
eyes !" 

"Now, Matty, is that right?" 

" Yes, dear, that will do ; so let us be off." 
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The two then issued from the old wood- 
lodge at the back of the farm-house. The 
morning was fine as yet, but the clouds looked 
heavy, and the red sun still looked angry 
with the clouds, as if it knew they were 
going to cover its face for the day, and not 
let it wake up the spring flowers,^ which it 
was trying every day now to bring into blos- 
som. It was just the beginning of April, and 
only here and there a buttercup and a poor 
weakly primrose were to be seen. The hedges 
had not yet begun, or hardly thought of 
looking green, nor had the purple ^^keat-legs" 
or the pale cuckoo-flowers yet come out. This 
morning, owing to the cloudy canopy, there 
was no frost, and this gave joy to our two 
birdies, for it promised them a better dinner 
with less trouble. The spring insects had not 
yet appeared, and the stock of winter ones 
was getting less and less every day. To-day 
the two birdies flew straight away over the 
farm below the hill, leaving the mount to the 
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right, and away over tho dead-looking hop 
gardens, with their peaked stacks of poles, in 
the direction of the river. Something, how- 
ever, caught Matty's eye as she passed the 
chalk-hole near the farm, and she called to 
Chirrup to stop. 

" Chirrup, won't this be a nice place for 
our nest this spring? That stack of wood, I 
mean. Let's just look; we shall get to the 
river then plenty soon enough. Yes, look 
liere ; in some of these nice large holes close 
under the eaves ; nobody could see it there 
I'm sure." 

" We can get feathers and straw from the 
yard, Matty; yes, and here is some nice soft 
stuff in this lodge," said Chirrup, as he flew 
to a lump of chopped rags, and took up some 
cotton stuff in his bill. 

^' Oh, won't that be warm and nice for 
the lining. Chirrup? And look, here's a big 
lump of horsehair stuffed in here in this wood, 
so handy; and here's moss outside. It won't 



^ 
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be much trouble to build this year, will it, 
Chirrap ?" 

'' No, Matty. Now let's go again, or we 
shall be late for the river." 

Away then flew the two till they came to 
the river: the stream had been out over the 
marshes a few days before. How it went 
bubbling and jumping, splashing and frisking 
down over the stones, swashed against the 
side of the bridge, bobbed under the arch 
and out the other side, tossed the sticks and 
straws about, whirled them round and round, 
and ducked them under again and again! 
One wavelet strewed the leaves and straws 
right on the bank, and then another came 
and washed them ojff, hid them under the 
water, and kept them there till they came 
out far down the stream. 

^^ Ain't you going to wash first, Chirrup, 
you good-for-nothing lazy fellow; the water 
isn't at all cold, and you'll have a much 
better appetite." 
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'' Oh, Matty, what a teaso you are ! you're 
always for so much washing. I wonder you 
don't wash the feathers off your back." 

" Instead of that, Chirrup dear, I've got 
a thicker coat than you have, much as I 
wash it to pieces. Oh, there's a jolly fly ! 
The first with long legs I've seen this year. 
Ha! I've got him. See, Chirrup." 

^^ Where did he come from, Matty?" 

'' Look out. Chirrup ! there comes another 
on the top of the water, right across there. 
That's it. Isn't it nice ? and so plump ! " 

^^ It is good, very good, Matty ; my 
mouth waters for another. Look behind you, 
on the bank ; there's such a nice little red 
worm wriggling his way out of the bank." 

"I've caught him, just before he fell on 
the water. I do declare, here come the 
swans, sailing with the stream. Will they 
go under the bridge, I wonder?" 

"How white they look, Matty! and look 
at their arched necks." 
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'' But how proud they are ! Look, Chirrup, 
there's another of those flies. They won't see 
us, although we are slightly related to them." 

^^No, Matty. How nicely they swim ! 
But, nice as they look on the water, they 
can't walk like you and I can, can they ? " 

" Oh, what vain fellows. Chirrup ! See how 
this near one keeps looking at himself in the 
water, and bowing his head to the shadow. 
There goes the first one under the arch, and 
now the other." 

'' They're gone now, Matty. Let's go a 
little farther up the stream, away to the mill: 
there's a nice little clear rill near there, with 
lots of smooth pebbles in it." 

"Here comes one of our cousins, Chirrup 
— one of those gay fellows that wear yellow 
coats. Coz, coz, how are you ? '^ 

" Can't stop, cousin Matty, My wife's 
down stream. Chirp, chirp, chirp; good-bye." 

"Oh, Matty, it's going to rain, that's made 
him in such a hurry. Here, here's a tree 
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under the bank that will shelter us, and we 
can catch anything that comes by." 

The two sat there on a branch beneath the 
bank, and the rain came down harder and 
harder everj^ moment. Now Matty, and now 
Chirrup, would swiftly dash out from under 
their shelter to catch some poor insect whose 
wings were wet with the rain, returning each 
time chirping and chattering and wagging 
their tails, when the catch was a successful 
one. 



Peep the Third. 

Ah, there are Mr. Chirrup and Mrs. Matty 
sitting beside a faggot-stack, and I believe 
it's the very one we heard them talk about. 
Yes, it's in that very chalk-hole ; and what 
are they going to do now? There goes Matty 
with a straw, and there's Chirrup with an- 
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other ; now both have disappeared. Here they 
come again, and now more sticks and grass. 
Ah, there, in under that end of the faggot 
they go. That must be where their nest is ; 
and so it is. 

"Matty, what a nice hole that is!" said 
Chirrup ; " and such a nice little snug corner 
right at the end." 

"Yes; but what pleases me most is, you can 
get in so far, and then it just turns round, 
Chirrup." 

" Yes, Matty darling. I'm sure no boy 
will find it, like they did our first one last 
year. How lucky it was we had only one 
egg laid ! " 

" I think. Chirrup dear, we shall be able 
to finish this in two days more. There lies 
my nice bunch of hair still; but all that fine 
stuff you found is gone." 

"Never care, Matty, there's plenty of moss 
round in the rabbit-warren. I do declare, 
there are two little rabbits, Matty dear. 
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What Ugly little things! They're are not half 
so pretty as our little ones were last year, 
are they ? " 

'^ Look what ugly ears they've got, Chirrup ! 
— so long, and such thick mouths, and no 
feathers and no wings. Poor things, they can 
only run." 

^^No, they can't fly, can they, Matty?" 

'^ No, Chirrup ; they are decidedly low- 
bred, very low-bred. Come, Chirrup, instead 
of looking at those poor rabbits, get some 
more grass. You know, we've to go to the 
stream yet." 

"Don't hurry one, Matty; I'm nearly tired 
now. Don't let us do any more to-day ; we 
can soon make up for lost time to-morrow." 

" You lazy bird, Chirrup, are you not 
ashamed of yourself to talk so ? Go, and 
fetch me three long hairs directly! Here's 
part of the nest I must finish before I go. 

I 

So bo off with you, lazy Chirrup, and don't 
stand wagging your tail and looking so cross." 
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'^Well, hero goes then, Matty; I'll soon be 
back; but I sha'n't fetch any more to-day." 

The nest was not, however, finished in the 
time calculated ; a wet day or two came, for it 
was a wet spring; but at last it was done, and 
the two birdies rested a little. Matty every 
now and then went into the hole to look at 
the nest, and when there would sit herself in 
it; and Chirrup sometimes did the same, but 
not nearly so often as Matty. 

One morning. Chirrup had gone away and 
left Matty behind, as she complained of being 
tired. He returned home in little more than 
an hour, and found Matty frisking about and 
looking extremely pleased, and flying round and 
round the chalk -hole. As soon as she heard 
Chirrup, she flew to meet him, chattering so 
and dancing in the air, that he wondered what 
was the matter. She soon, however, told 
him, as follows: — 

^^ Come, Chirrup, quick. Here, go in first 
and look at the nest. Do you see anything?'' 

M 2 
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^^I can't quite see yet, Matty; my eyes 
liaven't got used to the darkness. What, an 
egg ! dear me ! and such a large one, and so 
beautiful. How prettily speckled and yet so 
white! Oh, Matty, how nice!" 

"Isn't it a fine one, Chirrup. I'm so 
pleased, and I knew how pleased you'd be." 

" I hope that boy won't come, however, 
like last year. Isn't it a nice egg? such a 
nice one ! " 

" Chirrup dear, I must go and get some- 
thing to eat ; I feel quite faint with joy." 

" Stop, Matty, I hear somebody; no, they're 
gone. But look — ^what's that creeping round 
the lodge by the rabbit-holes ? A weasel. See, 
see, he's gone into a hole. Now watch." 

" There he is again, Chirrup ; right upon 
the bank; and, look, there runs a little 
rabbit, and there's the weasel after it." 

" There they are again. Both, Matty. How 
fiightened the rabbit looks ! — so frightened it 
can hardly run." 
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^' See, Chirrup, the weasePs caught it. 
How it squeaks, poor thing! Oh, what a 
nasty, cruel, little weasel! How savagely it 
bites the poor rabbit ! " 

^^ See how it bleeds, Matty ! The weasel 
keeps tight hold. See, how the rabbit 
wriggles and wishes to get away ! Now it's 
right over the weasel, now under. Oh, what 
a squeak ! And now it lies quite still, and 
the weasel's let go of it." 

The horrid sight quite frightened the 
birdies, and away they flew to their old 
haunts. A favourite one at this time of year 
was a large lawn at the farm-house on the hill. 
Round it grow many shrubs and tall fir- 
trees, and here for hours the two birds would 
chase about after the gnats and insects whicli 
love to live in such a sheltered situation. 

It but remains to be said of our two 
bird friends, that their nest in the faggot- 
stack soon held five little eggs, and in pro- 
cess of time — to their intense satisfaction — 
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five little, soft, red birdlings. Gradually these 
became feathered, and, to the delight of Chir- 
rup and Matty, eventually turned out to be 
five living likenesses of themselves. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE eagles' aerie. 

xxBOVE there was an abrupt, long, high piece 
of rock, with edges as sharp and keen as a 
knife, as if they had defied the winds and 
rains of the many years that had blown around, 
and had deluged them to try and blunt their 
keenness ; and below, in the midst of many 
miniatures of the larger rock, sheltered on all 
sides but one, and that side open only to 
the balmiest breezes that blow in that wild 
country, and giving ingress to the hottest rays 
of the sun at noon-day, — there, in, as it 
were, a cup or chalice made up of rocky 
fragments, was perched the eagles' aerie. 
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Perched ! yes, 'twas high above the stream in 
the valley, — so high that the houses grouped 
together below looked like toys, and all the 
men and women, in their bright-coloured 
clothes, seemed very pigmies, and the sheep 
look nothing larger, nor at all imlike nut- 
maggots, as they crept about in the green 
meadows, feeding there, or climbing the moun- 
tain's side a very little way, to rest. So high 
up was the aerie, that if you had stood by 
it, and looked down from off the very edge 
of the hard rock — straight down as a stone 
would fall — to near the bottom where the 
houses were, — if you had dared to look, you 
would have felt dizzy, and compelled, as it 
were, to look further over, and then again, 
compelled, drawn to the side, to fall down 
to where the green meadows and trees were 
below; and the thought of such compulsion 
would make you draw back suddenly, shud- 
dering and shrinking. 

And yet the eagles loved the dizzy height, 
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loved it more than the valley, and loved to 
soar above their home, as far above as the 
valley vras belovr. 'Tvras there they loved to 
bring up their eaglets, at that dizzy distance 
from belovr ; there to • teach them to wing 
their way, without weariness, from moimtain 
peak to peak, to skim lazily over the plains, 
among the hills, covered with imtrodden snow, 
and to float untiring over the deep blue chasms 
of the glaciers. Was it not a splendid place 
to teach their eyes to pierce to the farthest 
crannies of the valleys, and to learn them to drop 
stone-like through the mountain air, at times 
down, down a mile? Was it not a splendid 
place to breathe the winds and gales, — to fly 
above, and in, and under the great white 
clouds, — to dally with the mists, bom of the 
rivers, as they were, yet loving to come and 
wet the moimtain tops ; and to court with un- 
dazed eyes the simbeams, before they dropped 
upon the earth ? And there, in such a home 
as this, dwelt two eagles. Talons of gold 
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they had, and beaks sharp as all eagles' 
always are, and piercing cruel oyos, wings 
moved by sinews of iron, and broad feathers — 
some large and coarse, while others were soft 
and downy and warm. And they were a 
young pair; this was their first aerie, and 
the young eaglets it contained were also their 
first. And about these eagles there seemed a 
nobleness, a lofty bearing ; and, although they 
were so young, in their bright stem eyes 
shone something cruel and hard; and so it 
was, although they as yet knew it not ; for 
they had seen no trouble, had not felt any 
pain, and were newly mated. The care of 
their yoimg was very pleasant to them, — 
something so fi:esh in the feeling of having 
two helpless beings dependent on them; and, 
as yet, they had only been cruel from the 
necessities of their nature: they killed a goat 
to satisfy their wish for food, and for their 
young they bore away a lamb, or caught up 
a hare or a rabbit, as chance gave it them ; 
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but nothing more than from the natural neces- 
sity for food, not because, in any way, it was 
cruel in them so to do. But had they kept 
to rabbits or to hares, or only carried off a 
chamois-kid or so ; had they not touched any 
but the wild things among the hills, and have 
spared the lambs and goats, — ^I might not, 
perhaps, have had this tale to tell. Lambs 
and goats, as you know, are men's especial 
care; but this the eagles knew not; and, had 
they even known it, could they have told how 
mans' revenge would hurt them? 

But so it was. The eaglets grew larger and 
stronger, more himgry every day, taxing the 
eagles' powers of providing food more and more. 
What wonder, then, that the easiest found 
was caught, and was by the eagles carried 
to their young, and by them eaten? The 
lambs and kids made many a feast for the 
young eaglets. The shepherds of the valley 
marked the birds, and at last, for them, a fatal 
4ay arrived. 
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As swooped the eagle for another kid, a 
puff of smoke, a crack was heard; up started 
from behind a bush a man and dog; the kid 
just seized was dropped from the eagle's 
claws, and lay on the ground woimded and 
bleeding ; and at a little distance fell the 
eagle, with undimmed eye as yet; and, with a 
gleam of terrible and helpless hate, he lay 
upon the ground, but with no power to fly. 

'Twas the rifle, fatal to so many of his 
race; a ball from it had stopped him, although 

it had not killed him quite. He had a last 
revenge. The dog, impatient, rushed upon the 
dying bird, but all too soon, as his howl 
proclaimed; the talons and the beak were 
buried in his flesh. 'Twas a final effort of 
the bird, whose last look was at his mate, 
who floated, screaming, far above, and, as if 
waiting for that one last look, bequeathing, 
as it did in every ray of it, the undying 
revenge of the dying eagle. No sooner had 
she caught the glance, than, with a scream of 
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hate, she swept away into the mountain passes, 
where her aerie was ; and that night, for the 
first time, the eaglets were supperless. And 
the revenge of the mother eagle, how was that 
carried out ? 

'Twas thus. Many and many a time before 
her eaglets flew did she with wary eye watch 
the man who shot her mate — ^the man and his 
dog, always together. Many a time longed for 
a chance to pay back the spite that rankled in 
her against them both, for her partner's death. 
On one, the dog, she soon paid back a portion 
of her hate. In a little time, watching, she 
saw that dog a mother; five little pups were 
bom and fondled, and left alone when the dog 
went with its master. And they grew and 
grew, little rolling beings of fat and hair, 
playing and gambolling in the sun and behind 
the cottages ; and, day by day, the eagle fed 
her joy at the revenge she thought of now» 
Fine pups they grew, but now they were only 
two, the finest of them all ; the rest had been 
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given away, and these two were left, the pride 
of their master and their mother. Often, what 
races they had in the green meadows! and 
mother and pups were hardly ever tired of 
gambolling together. 

But, after one fine hot day, they lay in the 
evening sun, and on the doorsteps sat the 
mother-dog, the master and his children sitting 
near, and all were quiet and enjoying silently 
the balminess of the cool evening breeze. Not 
a cloud in the sky, not a noise in the valley, 
only on the distant hills the tinkling of a 
sheep's bell, as he climbed to a higher and 
safer spot before the night came down. But 
suddenly there was a cloud across the sun, a 
long lank shadow on the cottage, then a flap 
of wings, and a rush of air; and then dash at 
the puppies, as they lay there in their sleep, 
the eagle came. She was away that instant, 
and in her talons bore, in each claw one, the 
puppies. No good for the mother to yelp and 
howl, no good for child or dame to scream, no 
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good for the father to rush to his gun, it was 
unloaded, and all too late; for now the eagle 
was sailing high in mid air, and those tiny pups 
were never more companions for their mother ; 
and the eaglets fed upon them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE JACKDAW. 

X ONCE picked up an acquaintance with a 
jackdaw, when I went to visit a friend of mine, 
a minor canon of a great cathedral. He had 
a house close to that cathedral, and of course 
had a pretty garden, walled roimd, close, snug, 
and comfortable. My friend was not at home 
when I called, and, as he was a bachelor, and 
an old friend, I walked out into his garden to 
wait his coming home, sat down in an easy- 
chair, and, I suppose, dozed. In one of the 
spells, when between waking and dozing, I 
heard a low chattering, and on opening one 
eye I saw a bird perched on the bough of a 
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tree close by me. He had one eye shut, like 
myself. I opened both eyes, so did he ; I shut 
one again, so did he ; and I did so several 
times, and he the same. I then pretended to 
sleep, and snored, all the time peeping at him 
through my eyelids. At this he opened his eyes 
and listened, his head on one side, chatter- 
ing to himself in his low soft way. I thought, 
''This is a clever bird and a curious;" and I 
ventured to speak to him. I knew his language, 
and he did not seem at all surprised ; so I 
asked his opinion of matters in general as well 
as in particular. His answer was very short. 

^ Of matters in general I don't know much ; 
don't like 'em; in fact, I hate the army. 
Matters in particular — they are diflferent, but 
about as usual, very clerical and very slow — 
at least, here." 

When once he commenced speaking he 
proved very garrulous, and gave me his opinion 
on many matters ; but these I may as well 
give you in his own words. 

N 2 
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" Hem ! I beg your pardon, but I'm sub- 
ject to colds; this is just the place to catch 
them, here about the cathedral. They've been 
repairing the cathedral — what they call doing 
it up — improving it. I can't call it improv- 
ing it ; and I'm sorry to say they haven't 
considered the jackdaws. I'm a jackdaw, I 
suppose you know that? I mean they haven't 
considered us, for they have blocked up 
many of our best nooks and crannies, and 
some of our best lodging-houses have been 
stopped altogether. I have been obliged to 
shift for this month or two with a hole only 
one foot deep in the side of the great tower, 
— a square hole in the stone-work. I was 
stopped out of a famous old snuggery I had 
under the eaves of the nave, owing to their 
recent improvements. But you've no idea how 
snug a life we town jackdaws live. 

^^I remember once, however, making a long 
excursion into the coimtry, as I had heard so 
much in its praise. I went to a very pretty 
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spot some miles off on purpose to see the 
best of it. I flew there with a fair wind, and 
enjoyed the journey very much, it being a 
fine summer's morning, and although warm, 
yet not too much so. It was to an old farm- 
house that I went. There were cherry orchards 
with ripe, and apple orchards with green fruit. 
You may be sure I didn't touch the latter, but 
of the former I had such a feast, till I was 
fiightened away from my enjoyment by an old 
man firing a gun at a thrush that was sitting 
in the next tree to me. I saw it fall out of 
the tree, so thought it best to go away, or I 
might be served in the same style. I had a 
peep at the cattle in the yards, at the pigs in 
the sties, and in the meadows I saw the cows 
grazing; the sheep and lambs were feeding 
and playing; and my general opinion of the 
country, and the things living there is, that 
if it could be always summer they wouldn't 
have a bad time of it. They always seem to 
be eating, or drinking, or sleeping, or playing. 
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The pigs eat in their dirty way, and then 
grunt themselves to sleep in the mud and sun. 
The sheep and cows are always standing up 
and eating, or lying down and chewing some- 
thing. The turkeys and fowls and geese are 
walking about every hour of the day eating 
snails or grain, or cropping off the grass, if not 
sitting in a warm place out of the wind and 
dozing, or picking flies off the warm wall. By 
the bye, talking of wind, you never saw such 
a windy place as that spot in the country was. 
I had been enjoying myself in my way until 
about noon-day, when I had some thoughts of 
taking my way leisurely towards home. Find- 
ing it hot, I delayed a little, and made up my 
mind iiot to go for an hour or two ; so I found 
out the gardens, and after taking a stroll 
among the flowers, trying a strawberry or two, 
and a currant or raspberry, and this whilst the 
gardener was gone to dinner — for I watched 
him away first, out of the garden — then looked 
for the potting-house where they keep the 
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tools and pots and matting; for I've been 
accustomed to take a nap, after my luncheon in 
the middle of the day, in the Dean's tool-house, 
near the cathedral ; and, in truth, I'm rather 
partial to the smell of matting, it soothes me 
and makes me feel more sleepily disposed. 1 
found the place I wanted, and in it I went fast 
asleep, and I suppose had a good long nap, for 
when I woke the sun was much farther round 
than it had been, and, my goodness ! hadn't the 
wind altered: it came straight from the way 
I wanted to go homeward, and blew like mad. 
I saw the leaves come hurrying round the 
comer, their little round bodies, hand over 
hand, over on hands and feet, like wheels, or 
like the boys on the pavement. Round they 
came, seeing which could be fastest, talking to 
one another in harsh dry whispers, and then 
in some still comer, if they saw there some 
of their friends, ran to them and huddled all 
together, and atop of one another, lying there 
fearfiil and quiet, until, perhaps, some of the 
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leaves underneath thought there were too many 
on top of them, and struggled upward, or un- 
til some of the wind's flumes stirred them 
up for just a second, and let them drop in a 
jumble. 

'' The trees evidently enjoyed the wind ; it's / 
the only chance they get of moving. And to 
see how they bow and curtsey to it, and play 
one with another, and fight at times, and 
whip one another! 

" I spoke to a big jimiper who was enjoying 
himself in his way, thrashing with some of his 
many arms and hands a laurel close by him, 
and who was, to the best of his abilities, 
returning the compliment. I asked him if he 
liked the wind. 

^^^Yes! yes!' said he, ^to be sure I do. 
Don't you see I do ? I'm riding now ; this is 
the only chance we get of having any exercise, 
and such fun we have one with another. Do 
you see that little golden arbor-vitse close to 
the ground, with his round little body and 
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yellow head ? He's been making all manner of 
the queerest faces at me ever since the gale 
began, and then splitting his sides with 
laughter, till he turned quite green in the 
cracks; and I've been waving hands to that 
great old ash-tree standing on the mound yon- 
der, and craning to him, asking him how he 
likes it, and you should hear him. Mark him 
now. ^^ How are you. Ash? how do you like 
it ?" Ha ! ha ! hear him ; he thinks he's whisper- 
ing when he makes his answer. ^^Very much, 
very much. How do you like it?" And hear 
how the wind sings through him. Sometimes I 
joke him about his long straggling arms, so 
crooked and ugly, until he gets cross, and then 
breaks off a piece of a dry branch and throws 
it at me ; but he's a bad shot, and generally 
misses, for the. wind carries it over my head. 
It's jolly, very jolly, quite exhilarating, this 
nice gale.' 

^^So, you see, from this my conversation 
with the juniper, some things enjoy a gale ; 
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but I must say I don't, especially when it 
stops me in going home, and obliges me to 
stay a night at a strange house in the country. 
^^ The storm didn't cease, and after ! had 
done talking to the trees, I went back to the 
gardener's lodge, to sleep the night there. I 
soon found an old flower-pot, in a warm dry 
comer, and on its edge I perched myself, close 
to a large nice-smelling piece of matting. I 
was sitting so perched, when what should come 
round the corner but a country cat. It evi- 
dently didn't know who or what I was ; it 
stared at me with great eyes, and prepared to 
spring upon me on the first opportunity. Now, 
I was used to town cats — sleek, well-fed town 
cats ; they were always civil at the least, and, 
although knowing their propensities, I always 
kept at a distance, yet they knew me, and I, 
them. But this country cat saw I was a bird, 
and evidently thought me fair game, and fit 
to eat, if she could catch me. Now, I really 
wasn't fit to eat ; what was more, didn't 
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want to be eaten, nor did I mean to be if I 
could help it; so, whilst she was at a distance, 
I tried to argue the matter with her. I began 
by saying I was happy to see her (I can't say 
I was, but out of politeness I spoke so) : but 
this country cat didn't know manners I could 
see. She gave me no answer, but still stared, 
wanting to eat me. 

^^ ^ What do you take me for?' said I. 

^^ She found her tongue, a rough one though 
it was. 

" ^ A blackbird,' said she. 

" * Pho ! ' said I ; ^ don't you know better 
than that ? I'm no blackbird ; look at me. 
Where's my yellow bill ? and did you ever 
see a blackbird with a grey head ? ' 

" ' No,' says she ; ^ but if you are not a 
blackbird, I don't know what you are.' 

^^ ^ Of course you don't,' said I. ' Do you 
suppose you know every thing or bird under 
the sun? I'm a jackdaw.' 

^' ' You're a blackbird, I believe,' says she, 
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' although I can't quite make out about your 
having no yellow bill ; I've never seen a 
jackdaw. You're a bird, I suppose ? Yes ; 
well, if I can catch you, I shall eat you.' 

^^ ^ Fair play's a jewel,' said I: ^ if you do 
mean it, why catch me first, then you may 
eat me.' 

'' Now, I'd seen sparrows in the paws of 
our town cats, and had witnessed the usual way 
in which they had been handled; and as this 
was a country cat, evidently an opinionated 
wretch, and not open to the conviction that I 
really was not a blackbird, and therefore not 
fit to eat, as she thought I was, I saw it was 
the best way to flit. Town cats had never 
molested me ; sparrows and robins they liked ; 
for myself, I generally gave them a wide berth, 
not choosing to trust even them more than I 
could help ; but sleek and well-fed and lazy 
as they were, and knowing the toughness of 
my skin, they would have looked at me and 
passed me by with the greatest unconcern, if 
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not with contempt, and especially as regards 
the catching me to eat. They might have 
liked to catch me for the amusement of the 
thing, for the play and fun I should have 
given them, and from a desire to use their 
teasing propensities, but to catch me to eat, 
the thought was foolish. Not so, however, 
with this country cat; an ignorant puss, lean, 
lanky, and half-starved. If she could have 
caught me, she would have acted on the 
principle of ^ all is fish that comes to the net ;' 
she would have killed me and tried, at all 
events, to eat me. So, as I said before, 
seeing this was how matters stood, I thought 
it time to flit. She thought I meant to go, 
for she sprang at me. I saw her coming, 
and was away with a spring and a fly ; and 
she — she went head over heels into the 
flower-pot. Down it came, she in it, to the 
ground, where it crashed to pieces, with her 
amid the ruins. I couldn't help laughing, I 
so enjoyed it; I almost fell off the spade- 
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handle I was perched on to see her shake 
herself, and at the look of her doleful fece. I 
very politely, as soon as I could stop myself 
from laughing, asked if she were hurt. The 
only reply she gave me. was to spring at me 
again. She was again too late, but found a 
resting-place among the hoes, the rakes, and 
garden - sticks, which fell about her with a 
glorious clatter. By this time I was sitting 
on the window-ledge, and saw the gardener 
coming. I thought it time to go ; so flew to 
the top of a plum-tree close by, only to hear 
the gardener swearing at the cat, and to see 
her soon hunted along the garden -path at 
her highest speed, while a potato or two 
flew after her. I gave one long laugh ; she 
never turned her head, but dashed straight 
into the laurels, and I saw her no more. I 
did not venture back, you may be sure, 
to that tool-house to sleep, although the wind 
was still high and the night very near now; 
but I went to aji old lodge, and perched my- 
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self in a snug comer high up inside the roof, 
and there I slept the night away. The next 
morning, when I awoke, it was as balmy a 
day as when I had ventured into the country. 
I issued forth, and foimd myself in the cherry 
orchard, and, before I made for the town, I 
had a feast at the fruit ; and then, by easy 
stages, from wood to wood, and from tree to 
tree, I flew the way home to the old cathe- 
dral. 

^^ Although I was not much frightened at 
my rencontre with that uncivil cat, still it pre- 
vented me from again making an excursion into 
the coimtry. And, really, I don't see why I 
should not be contented with the old cathedral 
and the old town. It's very pleasant sitting 
upon one of the tall pinnacles, and watching 
what is going on below, in the streets and in 
the gardens — tq see the people about, and to 
hear the grand noises that come from the in- 
side of the great church in which I live. And 
then the amusement of going about to the 
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diflFerent black holes that are at the top of 
every house, and the smelling the numbers of 
nice smells that come up them, in the middle of 
the day and towards evening; and I've found 
there are no nicer, richer smells than those that 
come at times from the black holes of the houses 
close roimd here. I like sitting against a sunny 
wall on the roof of a house, and seeing the 
fat cows and bullocks, and the sheep and pigs, 
and people come to market, and to hear the 
noise and hubbub, or the jingling and talking, 
the hooting and crying, in the market-place in 
the fair-week. Whatever the people come there 
for, except to scrouge one another and to push 
about, and to get hot and red in the face, I 
can't think. The number of funny red-faced 
folk that are never seen any other week in the 
year is quite curious. 

'^ I have lived so long in the town that I 
can't do without it, that's the fact ; and besides, 
there's so much more doing, and more people; 
and, although it may seem unnatural for a bird, 
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yet I like people and hearing them talk ; and 
I often think that if a little more pains had 
been taken with my education when I was 
young, that I might have been able to talk as 
well as they. The fact is, I'm a town bird, 
town-bred, and fond of society." 

Just then my friend entered by his garden 
door. The jackdaw looked up. ^^ I'm off," said 
he. ^^ He and I are not friendly. He doesn't 
like me because, he says, I pick his crocuses; 
but I don't — it's the sparrows." And thus we 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

day and night ; or, the owl and the swallow. 

Day. 

vJLD Owlpeby winks and blinks in the sun, 

And Tiwit he thinks it glorious fun 

To hany and tease him, and plague him a 

bit. 
For an arrant tease in the day is Tiwit. 

Wliy was his nest disturbed by the boys? 
Why from his hollow, with terrible noise. 
Have they driven him, into the sunshine 

bright. 
Not letting him rest till tlie coming of night ? 
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Up, up, and down ; a touch and they're 

gone; 
Many come now, and now only one; 
They come and laugh at him, as lonely he 

sits, 
Every cousin, and uncle, and friend of 

Tiwit's. 

" My hollow oak was dim, warm, and dry, 
'Twas lulled by the noise of the wind and 

ivy; 

But this horrid gxiy sun is so hot and so 

glary, 
And these Tiwits they really one's senses do 

harry. 

^^I cannot away, for I cannot see where. 
I shall likely fly wrong as right, I declare: 
But go soon I must, for I'm melting and 

frying, 
And really, at my age, I can't think of 

dying. 
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^^ But let the night come, so dark and so 

dim, 
Tiwit, — I'll play the bogey to him. 
He may tease in the smishine, and think 

himself right. 
But let him look out, then, for me in the 

night." 

Night. 
A raftered roof, with straw o'er-thatched. 
There Tiwit sleeps, nor ever watched ; 
^Tis night, and 'mid the cobwebs dusty, 
Sleeps, nor dreams, Tiwit so trusty. 

There on a beam, in his little house. 
By which oft runs the quick small mouse, 
Tiwit sleeps, nor opes his eye. 
Thinks nor dreams of Owlpeby. 

But in, with the moonlight, comes a thing 
White, and softly on sUent wing; 
Slowly comes 'mid the cobwebs and straws — 
Look at its eyes, its beak, its claws! 
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Talons of gold, beak of the same, 
Snow-white garments, eyes of flame, — 
Close comes to Tiwit; piercing through 
The stillness, comes a loud Too-hoo! 

Tiwit wakes in fear and dread. 
What is that above his head. 
Hovering there with outstretched wing. 
That moving, grizzly, fire-eyed thing? 

Terror bids him speed; he flies 
Anywhere, from those dread eyes ; 
Then again the silence through 
Rings Owlpeby's dread Too-hoo ! 

Laughs he loud, '' The night is mine ; 
I dislike the bright sunshine ; 
But the darkness love I it ; 
Then Fm ghost to you, Tiwit.'' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE owl's song. 



vJH, merry, merry! 'Twill soon be moon- 

light, 

With light then as bright as at day. 

What a long chase I'll take in the moonlight ! 

Merry hours I'll spend on my way* 

Oh, merry, merry! I love the night, the quiet 

night. 
Then to float the silent woods through, 
' To wake the still rest of the moonlight 
With my loud too-whit and too-whoo ! 
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Oh, morry, moiry! The pheasants arc crowing 
And flapping and fluttering their wings ; 
They soon to their tree-tops will be going; 
The day birds will soon sleep, poor things. 

Oh, merry, merry ! Here's the moonlight. 
Sleep soft, ye hissing owlets, sleep; 
I'm away for a flight in the moonlight, 
Wliilst the tiny mice about the hedgerows 
creep. 

Oh, merry, merry ! 'Tis nearly silent, — 
I hear the wood-pigeon softly coo; 
I'll away wliilst 'tis silent, all silent. 
Away with a too-whit, a too-whoo. 

Ah, merry, merry ! And rest, owlets, rest ; 
I'll bring you many a mouse, many a shrew; 
So shrug ye down close in your soft warm 

nest. 
And good-bye with a too-whit, a too-whoo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE KINGFISHER. 

JL'M the lightning of the stream, 
Flashing by in the early morning, 
In my purple feathers and green. 
Rich coloured, my coat adorning. 
Then on a bough I sit, 
Watching with eager glance 
For any small stray fish, 
Coming by by chance. 

Are not my feathers handsome. 
And is my bill not strong ? 
One thing, though, always troubles me- 
I can never sing a song. 

But I listen to the birds 
Who've no colour, but can sing, 
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And I often think to do so 
Must be to do a happy thing. 

I've a nest not far off in the bank, 
With three little white eggs as well ; 
'Tis hid by the grass long and rank ; 
You shall peep at it, if you'll not tell 

Those naughty mad boys. 

Who would so like to know 

Which tuft of grass 

Over my nest doth grow. 

I can dive down deep in the water, 
To catch the sharp swimming fish. 
And to me a pretty white minnow 
Is a veiy, very dainty dish. 

But I'd not go from the streams 
For all the woods and hills, 
For I love my quiet dreams 
'Midst the music of the rills. 



THE END. 



